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Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








For Sale. Black walnut, plush upholstered Pulpit 
Set. Nearly as good as new. For particulars address 
W. T. Eaton, Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Thousands of men owe their advancement to us; if 
you are a competent man we bave a position for you; 
write for booklet. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broad way, 
New York. 


Wanted, an active young girl, capable and obliging, 
for general housework ina family of four, and one who 
wishes to be in a Christian home. Wages $16. Refer- 
ences desired. Address R.,3 Park Street, Norwalk, Ct. 


Board among the Green Hills. Lovely home, 
verandas, modern improvements, deep lawn, 14 elms, 
beautiful drives, analyzed water, fine tab'e, healthful. 
References given and required. Box 191, Randolph, Vt. 


Andrews’ Point, Pigeon Cove, Mass. Furnished 
Cottage, ten rooms, shed, cellar, town water; ocean 
view three sides. To let for season, $200. Address 
owner, M. E. Thalheimer, Avondale, Cincinnati, O., or 
Mrs. H. Tuttle, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N H. 800 
feet elevation. One of the finest, healthiest | :cations 
in the state, open fire places, 125 foot piazza, command- 
ing a view twenty miles distant. long distance telephone, 
R. F. D. Terms 86 to 87. Guests desi‘ed from June 15. 








For Sale or to BRent, Hawkes Cottage, seven 
rooms, furnished, Bear Island, Lake Winnepesaukee ; 
under large pines, near steamboat landing. Good water, 
fine scenery, good boating, fishing and bathing. Inquire 
of Rey. Albert S. Hawkes, Wilson, Ct. 

Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Spend your summer vacation with me. 
Toe best way. The inexpensive way. Fifth season. 
Two limited parties of Jadies and sntiomen. Address 
Rev. Robert C. Bryant, Rockford, Ill. 


Attractive Cottage. Seven rooms completely fur- 
nished. Ina Pine Grove eight miles from New London. 
Fine bathing, boating, fishing, etc. $30.00 a month or 
295.00 for season. Write to D. A. Crocker, Pine Grove, 
Niantic, Ct. 


The New England Hospital for Women and 
Children offers three years of training in nursing to 
women from twenty-one to thirty-five Applicants must 
have a good English education. For circular address 
Supt. of Nurses, Dimock Street, Koxbury, Boston. 


Cash _ paid for Hastipgs’s Bible Dictionary, Larned’s 
Ready Reference, Beacon Lights of History. Stoddard’s 
Lectures, New International Encyclopedia, Century 
Dictionary, Parkers’ Peoples’ ‘Bible, etc. These and 
other books sold. Book Exchange, Derby, Ct. 





Everrest Farm, in lovely Bridgton, Me., opens 
the fourth season June 15th Fronting mountain and 
lake. Fresh vegetables, cream, milk, eggs; livery, long 
distance telephone. Terms $5 to 87 per week. R.F.D. 1. 
References given. Geo. W. Rounds, Proprietor. 


Wampanoag Camp, a summer camping school for 
boys on the shores of Lake Phillip, combining the ad- 
vantages and pleasures of Tutoring, Swimming, Camp 
ing and Tramping, limited to 10 hoys Address all com- 
munications to D. M. Brewster, Sandown, N. H. 





Pipe Organ for Sale. The one-m anual, eight stop 
pedal organ now in use in Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Utica, N. Y. A bargain for a small church, 
epesety or lodge room. Address W. C. Rowley,*Utica, 

Do you expect to baptize any children on Children’s 
Day? Why not identify them with your church until 
eighteen years of age’ Why not thus include the fam- 


ilies of foreigners in your parish’ Postal brings certifi- 
cate, or book of fifty may be ordered on approval (50c.). 
Address G, M. Orvis, Dabuque, Io. 


For Sale. Two Manual pipe organ, radiating con- 
cave pedal board. great, swell and pedal organ. Antique 
oak case, electric motor, All made to order for expert 
organists, nearly new, perfect condition. For studio, 
dwelling, church or chapel. A bargain at $1,200. Ad- 
dress Organist, 19, care Zhe Congrevationalist, Boston. 


Clerical (ambitious) persons earning less than $100 
monthly can double their salaries, become a corporation. 
Fiscal Attorney earn money while qualifying. Address 
Corporation Correspondence (Hanlon) College, Wash- 
ington, D.C. $81 for legal advice on any proposition, 
patents, trademarks, copyrights, passports. 


Wanted, to interest by correspondence New Eng- 
land Congregatiovalists in Rogers Academy; pames of 
persons living in New England who desire the Principal 
of the school to call upon them (June or July) that they 
may be informed regarding the work of this Congrega- 
tional School in the undeveloped Ozark regions of 
Arkansas, the great need for education and how Rogers 
Academy proposes to meet this need. Address, Rev. 
Morris E. Alling, Principal, Rogers, Ark. 








ROUND-TRIP HOMESEEKERS’ RATES VIA 
NICKEL PLATE RoOAD.—The lowest round-trip 
Homeseekers’ rates of the year to the West, North- 
west and Southwest are offered by the Nickel Plate 
Road the first and third Tuesday of eacb month. 
Before making arrangements for tickets write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, 
Mass. 


Low ROUND-TRIP RATES TO COLORADO AND 
THE PACIFIC COAST VIA NICKEL PLATE ROAD. 
—If you expect to make a trip to Colorado, the 
Pacific Coast, or any point in the West, North- 
west or Southwest, do not overlook the extremely 
low rates, convenient through Coach, Sleeper and 
Dining Car service offered by the Nickel Plate 
Road, ia connection with any route you may choose 
beyond Chicago. For full information write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, 
Mass. 





American Idealism 


It is under precisely these conditions of 
commercial activity that the intuitive 
idealism of the Americans reasserts its 
power. The very cleverness of the na- 
tion leaves it unsatisfied with commercial 
gain. With wealth has come satiety, self- 
scrutiny, expectancy, as though American 
life were 


. wandering between two worlds, 
One dead, the other powerless to be born. 


The primitive animal is still there, but it 
is like Milton’s lion, ‘‘pawing to set free 
his hinder parts.’’ The poets most be- 
loved by Americans—Longfellow, Low- 
ell, Whittier—are not primarily artists, 
but ethical idealists. ... 

Whatever personalities in literature or 
politics touch the note of ethical idealism 
find listeners in America; but there is no 
general response to cleverness or skill 
Tolstoi, Browning, Mazzini, Gladstone, 
are honored; but there is little welcome 
for Nietzsche, Swinburne, Cavour or Dis- 
raeli. In short, the Americans still feel 
in their blood a strain of hereditary seri- 
ousness. What is called ‘‘the European 
Sunday,”’ with its physical recreation and 
unrestrained gayety, is still a suspected 
innovation; what in some countries is 
tolerated in the relation of the sexes is 
still a grave social offense; art is decent, 
even to prudishness; temperance is .prac- 
ticed, even to abstinence; social Utopias 
spring quickly from the soil of moral pro- 
test, and though, having no depth of 
earth, they quickly wither away, testify 
to the productive force of American ideal- 
ism. More significant than all is the pro- 
digious growth of voluntary religion, the 
organized expression of a national con- 
viction that even in a commercial de- 
mocracy a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesses.—Francis G. Peabody. 


In the “Old Colony ” 


The churches hereabouts seem determined to 
tear down old buildings and erect, if not greater, 
certainly better ones. Wareham, Marion, and 
North Church, New Bedford, are all busy with im- 
provements in their houses of worship. 

In the absence of a regular pastor, Westport is 
making a brave effort to maintain services. A 
minister of another denomination, resident in 
town, preaches each Sunday. Three godly women 
of the congregation have pledged themselves to 
carry on the midweek meeting. 

Sometimes a pastor will succeed where a profes- 
sional evangelist has failed. At Middleboro Central 
a regulation evangelistic campaign issued in almost 
total disappointment. At other times during the 
year, however, the pastor, Rev. 8. M. Catheart, had 
the privilege of receiving sixteen persons into mem- 
bership on confession. To crown his work Mr. 
Cathcart visited Mansfield and there conducted a 
series of fruitful evangelistic services. ‘‘ Pastoral 
evangelism” pays best. 

Thelittle Lakeville enterprise, which had shrunken 
so as to drop out of the state report, has been splen- 
didly revived through the faithful efforts of a woman 
preacher, Miss Briggs. 

At Middleboro the ancient First Church is re- 
sponding to the appeals of its young and earnest 
pastor, Rev. A. C. Cummings, and is manifesting 
vigorous life. New members are joining, thus as- 
suring its future. 

New Bedford churches have again demonstrated 
the potency of united action by Christ’s people. A 
theater had commenced holding a series of Sunday 
evening concerts. Protests were showered upon 
the city government, but without avail. Then the 
churches gathered in a monster mass meeting on 
Sunday evening and combined their denunciation 
of the offensive innovation. The mayor immedi- 
ately saw a great light, and revoked the theater’s 
permit. M. 

The Baraca Union held its tenth national 
convention in Albany, N. Y., May 9, 10, 
representing 1,500 men’s Bible classes and 
100,000 members. Nearly 300 delegates were 
present, and 200 new classes have been organ- 
ized the last year. Mr. George W. Penniman, 
president of. the Wadsworth Baraca Class of 
Central Methodist Episcopal Church, Brock- 
ton, was elected state secretary for Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston, Fra ‘ 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATION AL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. aud 22nd St., New Youk,N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, t » whom donations and suberip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph 6. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in tue South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charies 
H. Richards, V. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D., 
Secretary £meritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rev. W. W. Newell, 
151 Washington St., Chicago Ill.; Rev.G. A Hood. Con- 
i gl House, Boston. Mass.; Rev. H. H Wikoff, 

. M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Ual., Field Secre- 
taries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Society (iocluding 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8S. Tead, Correspoudiug Secretary ; 8. F. Wi kins, 
Treasurer. Offices,612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington S8t., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING Soci geTY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D , President; F. K Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer 

The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools rT: 
or at reduced cost Theadministrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by es ae vey amen from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
ee Serene and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. 

The Business Department, known in the trade as 7he Pil- 
grim Press, publishes The Congregationalist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series: of Lesson Helps and Sunda 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunaay 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missiona'y Department to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
C. 8. 8. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Bearon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name * Trustees of the National Council of 
he Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
rom churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Kev. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 2znd St ,N. ¥ ; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
Cc. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, soston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material. social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 





Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Kev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other sta‘es. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer. 704 Sears Kulldiug. Apply for aid to 
F. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated) Its object is the estab- 
lishment and supoort of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools ia Bostor and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres ; U. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Buston. 


Women’s Organizations 

WoMAN’sS BOARD OF Missions, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Oay, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WomAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss Mary U.-E, Jackson, Home Secretary. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


Any Book You 


See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave, 
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Lady Baltimore 


New York Tribune. 


humor so enlivened. 


Five Novels Worth Noting 


Dr. Andrew Macphail’s xove/ 
The Vine of Sibmah 


The author’s intimate knowledge of Puritan times gives the vitality of real scenes to the 
adventures of the valiant soidier who, after the Restoration, went seeking a certain 
winsome woman. Among Puritan divines and Puritan pirates, among Jesuits and (Quakers, 
soldiers and savages—the quest leads him and his readers. 


READY THIS DAY 


Mr. John Luther Long’s zew novel 
The Way of the Gods 


As readers of ‘‘ Madame Butterfly’ know, there is no one, since the death of Lafcadio 
Hearn, who can make Japanese life so real as does Mr. Long, without robbing it of its 
peculiar charm and sweetness. The story of the little samurai, hardly big enough to be 
@ soldier, and of how the faireta Hoshiko met his obligations for him, is well worth reading. 


Agnes and Edgerton Castle’s xzew novel 
If Youth But Knew 


“ They should be the most delightful of comrades, for their writing is so apt, so responsive, 
so joyous, so saturated with the ee 
Youth But Knew’ has all these adorable qualities that it 1s so fasciaating.””"—Cleveland Leader. 


Mr. Owen Wister’s xew novel 


““Mr. Wister has had not only the wit, but the courage to forbear repetition. ‘The Vir- 
ginian’ was a great and deserved success. .. . 
good a book as‘ The Virginian,’ but, in its totally different way, a much better one.”— The 


Mabel Osgood Wright’s xew novel 
The Garden, You and I 


The new book by the author of ‘‘ The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife” and “ People of the 
Whirlpool” returns to the famous home garden, which her practical ideas and wholesome 


Cloth, $1.50 


Cloth, $1.50 


Cloth, $1.50 


aud the glamour of spring. It is because ‘ If 


Cloth, $1.50 


*‘ Lady Baltimore’ is, m short, not only as 


Cloth, $1.50 


To be ready June 6 
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Educational Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


The Garland Kindergarten Training School 

A practical two years’ course of study, based upon true 
kindergarten principles, for yourg women over 18 years 
of age. Number limited. Early application advisable. 
Catalogue on request. Address The Garland School, 
Mrs. Stannard, 19 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE, 
THE GILMAN SCHOOL 


Also calied 
for Girls The Cambridge School 


Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


' 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, | 


Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf: 
Boaket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
ng. 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


Walnut Hill School 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
giris. Seventeen miles from Boston. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL sovs Wisin ‘hss. 


A superior school; individual instruction; physical 
and manual training; athletic director. Summer Camp 
in Maine. J. H. PILLSBURY, A. ML, Prin. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
64th Year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment 
and record. One teacher to five pupils. Cultured homes for 
promising boys. New building with superb gymnasium 
and swimming tank. ALBERT E. BAILEY, A.B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Cirls. University Section of WORCESTER, MASS. 
2@ist year. Sultege pomusontors. General and Special 
courses. Scholarships for best college preparatory work. 
Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for giris 
if needed. Mlustrated booklet free. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD 


DUMMER ACADEMY $risvacvusctss. 


‘ounded 1763. 34 miles from Boston. Prepares boys 
or any college or scientific school. Number limited. 
Elective courses for general study. Gymnasium. New 
school house and cottage. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
WILLIAM DUDLEY SPRAGUE, Master. 








HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San_ Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





THEOLOGICAL _ 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addl- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self-help. 
91st year opens Sept. 26,1906. For Catalogue. etc., 
apply to WARREN J. MOULTON, Corresponding Sec’y. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


A Training School for the Chris- 
HARTE RD tian Ministry. Open to College 
Graduates of all Denominations 


on equal terms. 


THEOLOGICAL 
gah Spf Maa SEMINARY 


Religious Ped gy. Opens 
Boe a8. 1906. ddreas PE DEAN. 





_MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

REV. SAMUEL V. CoLs, A. M., D. D., President. 

72d year begins Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed college pre- 
aratory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 
igh school graduates and others. Artand Music. Ex- 

rienced teachers; native French and German. New 
rick gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, bas- 
ket-ball, field-hockey,golf. Steam and electricity. Beau- 
tifully and heaithfully located, within thirty miles of 
Boston. For catalogue and views address, WHEATON 
SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
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of the fund. 


1. Safety. 2. 


missionary purposes. 


FRANK H. WIGGIN, Treasurer. 





to go ultimately to the work of the American Board. 


Regular and prompt payment. 


required. 5. A fair rate of interest. 


This plan is heartily commended by the soundest financiers. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD 


CALLS YOUR ATTENTION ONCE MORE 
TO THE CONDITIONAL GIFT FUND 


Since our last announcement in January we have received 18 conditional gifts, amount- 
ing to $25,840, making at the present time 171 living donors and $566,053.57 as the total 


AN ASSURED INCOME FOR LIFE 


By this plan donors may secure the guarantee of the American Board, than which there is none 


better, for the semi-annual payment, during life, of an amount equal to a good rate of interest, the principal 


Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., for information. 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


CORNELIUS H. PATTON, Home Secretary. 


The points are these: 


3. No change of securities. 4. 


6. The final use of the money given for the best 


Write to the treasurer of the American 


No care 











Religious Notices 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


THE semi-annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions will be held in the South Church Campello, 
Brockton, Mass., Tuesday, May 22, 1906. Sessions at 
10 A. M.and2p.M. Basket collation. 

E. HARRIET STANWOOD, Home Secretary. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION The 
annual meeting of the American Congregational Asso- 
ciation will be held on Monday, Mav 28, at 12 mM ,in 
Pilgrim Hall, in the Congregational House. 

JOSHUA COIT, Secretary. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Organized May, 1828; Incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries ; promotes temperance homes and boarding houses 
in leading ———— at home and spenes provides libra- 
ries for ogtgoing vessels, publishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman's Friend and lafe Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 

WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C, PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 


The Books of the Bible 


By PROF. H. T. FOWLER 


50 cents net; $40.00 per 100 








“... The annotations, suggestions and applica- 
tions are such as will enabie the teacher to hold the 
attention of the class and to give vital interest to 
his instruction. The same may be said of a very 
acceptable volume on The Prophets as Statesmen 
and Preachers. 

It is drawn up with care, succinctly and clearly, 
and presents this interesting phase of Biblica 
study in a form very suitable for the advanced 
scholar of the Sunday school or Bible class.” 
—The Independent. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon Street | CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Avenue 
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NY of (ole). 
Wellesley Hills,Mass. 


Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 

The many considerations of a boy’s life at 
school form the text of a pamphlet that has 
been written about this school. Though it 
may not influence a selection io favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by all who 
are impressed with the equipment and meth- 
ods that are essential for a thoroughly modern 
preparatory school. e 

This pamphlet, which has been prepared 
with care and illustrated with numerous pho- 
tographic reproductions, describes both by 
word and picture many details of the school 
life as well as the advantages, natural beauty 
and historic interest of the school’s surround- 
ings. Sent without charge on request Pv postal 
card or otherwise. Please address 


Dr. H. |. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
: Wellesiey Hillis, Mass. 








WHY JOIN THE CHURCH 


A short, cheery, convincing statement of the 
reasons why a Christian should ally himself 
with the church, by Grace Duffield Goodwin. 

Single copies 2 cts. ;.100 copies $1.00, postpaid. 


The Pilgrim Press 
BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash‘Ave. 








NOVA SCOTIA 


A delightful three weeks’ tour in July; another in 
August. Do not go the first time alone, but join onetof 
my small, select parties, and you will see more, enjo. 
more, and have far better accommodations. An idea 
vacation at small cost. 

Prospectus on application. 

F. H. PALMER, Editor EDUCATION, 50 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORTHFIELD 


BY GEO. C. STEBBINS. HYMNAL 
ITS tse toes COOD 
USE DOES 
5 Cents ROYALTY is Paid 
“The Northfield Schools” on every copy sold. 
CLOTH BOUND, $25 per 100, 30c. postpaid. 
Returnable Samples mailed to “ earnest inquirers.” 
Published by the publishers of the famous ‘‘ Gospel Hymns.”” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 





wuRRUCGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England 


15 Temple Place. tei. 1211-2 oxfora 


SMALL PIPE ORCAN 
is offered for sale by the trustees of the Salem Ath- 
enw#um, who have recently purchased the church pro 
erty of the New Jerusalem Church, Salem, Mass. They 
intend to demolish the church building and erect a 
library building on the site. The organ must be sold im- 
mediately. 

The organ is a two-manual instrument, having 563 
pipes—383 in re organ (7 stops), 161 in swell organ 
(5 stone). and 19 in pedal organ (1 op). 

With the exception of the pipes of the pedal organ all 
the pipes are contained within a large square case 

Apply to JOSEPH N. ASHTON, 336 Essex Street, Salem, 
_ oar of the Salem Athenwum, having charge 
of the sale. 


HILL TOP HOUSE, 


Situated in a beautiful country village in central New 
York. Elevation 1,800 feet. Twenty years’ reputation 
o r comfort of ste geoate. Opens June ist. Address for 
o oklet C. A. PETRIE, Pompey, N. Y. 
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Event and Comment 


HE RUGGED, serious face on our 

cover is that of Dr. Timothy Richard 
of China, who arrived in New York last 
Sunday on a brief visit 
to this country. His 
work for the last thirty years in China 
has lifted him to a position of influence 
such as few foreigners have attained. 
Beginning as a Baptist missionary, he 
became in 1891 the secretary of the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Christian 
and General Knowledge, an organization 
which aims to commend Christianity par- 
ticularly to the intellectual leaders of 
China. He occupies a kind of mediating 
position between the missionary societies 
and public officials and is honored by 
both alike. He wields a prolific pen, and 
his capacity to bring things to pass is 
shown by an article elsewhere in this 
issue by Rev. James Johnston of Eng- 
land. He was the public almoner at the 
time of the great famine and a founder 
of the Imperial University. He has also 
been an adviser of the emperor. Dr. 
Richard comes directly from England, 
where he has been seeking to impress 
upon his fellow-countrymen the strategic 
opportunities for the right type of mis- 
sionary propaganda in China. He tarries 
in America a few weeks on his way back 
to his field to enlist the sympathies of 
American Christians. He will visit Wash- 
ington, and it is hoped that he will come 
to Boston. Dr. Richard is a man of large 
visions, and though he may not invaria- 
bly carry with him the convictions of all 
his fellow-workers, they hold him in high 
esteem. He is certainly one whom the 
whole Christian Church may fitly honor 
as an important factor in the forward 
movements now stirring China to her 
depths. 


HE SENATE has adopted amend- 
ments to the Hepburn Rate Bill 
which make it a much more drastic meas- 
ure than any one would 
The Rate Bill have dared predict it 
and the Senate : P 
might be six months ago. 
Whether these amendments have been in- 
troduced in good faith always we doubt, 
but there they stand, hostile in their in- 
tent to practices which great monopolies 
like the Standard Oil and the Anthracite 
Coal trust and the commen carriers—the 
railroads—have indulged in for years, and 
it is not likely that the House when the 
bill comes back to it for action on the 
amendments will strike out any of these 
radical provisions. 


Our Cover Portrait 


N AGREEING over the section of the 
bill which defines the respective au- 
thority of the Federal courts and the 
Interstate Commerce Com- 

pcan Review mission there has been a 
process of negotiation be- 

tween the President and the two factions 


of the Republican party and the President 
and the Democrats in which opportunity 
has arisen for charges of bad faith against 
the President which are being aired as 
we go to press. Radical difference of 
opinion also exists as to where the vic- 
tory lies in the final outcome, by which 
by a practically unanimous vote the Re- 
publican party agrees—the President ap- 
proving—to a section which reads thus: 


The venue of suits brought in any of the 
Circuit Courts of the United States to enjoin, 
set aside, annul or suspend any order or re- 
quirement of the commission shall be in the 
district where the carrier against whom such 
order or requirement may have been made 
has its principal operating office, and may be 
brought at any time after such order is promul- 
gated; and if the order or requirement has 
been made against two or more carriers then 
in the district where any one of said carriers 
has its principal operating cffice; and if the 
carrier has its principal operating office in the 
District of Columbia, then the venue shall be 
in the district where said carrier has its prin- 
cipal office, and jurisdiction to hear and de- 
termine such suits is hereby vested in such 
courts. 

Provided, that no injunction, interlocutory 
order or decree suspending or restraining the 
enforcement of an order of the commission 
shall be granted except on hearing after not 
less than five days’ notice to the commission. 
An appeal may be taken from any interlocu- 
tory order or decree granting or continuing an 
injunction in any suit, but shall lie only to the 
Supreme Court of the United States; Provided, 
further, that the appeal must be taken within 
thirty days from the entry of such order or 
decree, and it shall take precedence in the 
Appellate Court over all other causes, except 
causes of like character and criminal causes. 


HE CAPITULATION of the West- 

ern Paper Trust last week and its 
announcement that it would take its 
punishment: from the 
court, and then end its 
corporate life, is the most signal victory 
yet won by Attorney-General Moody 
and the Administration in its campaign 
against corporations which have defied 
the Sherman anti-trust law. Mr. Moody 
has begun proceedings against the Drug 
Trust under the same law. The Supreme 
Court’s recent decree differentiating be- 
tween natural persons and corporations 
and denying to the latter the rights of 
privacy as to accounts and business trans- 
actions which are still constitutionally 
guaranteed to individuals, has armed the 
Department of Justice with a weapon 
which many corporations do not care to 
feel. They dare not undergo publicity. 
——Evidence taken in Chicago during 
the past week, from former employees of 
the Standard Oil Company, as to the 
tricks and-unscrupulous practices which 
they resorted to while serving the monop- 
oly, acting under orders from above and 
in obedience to the injunction to get 
business somehow and to defeat com- 
petitors no matter by what means, has 


Monopolies Hard Hit 


simply confirmed in the minds of many 
men opinions long held as to the ethics 
of that corporation. To others it has 
come as a shocking revelation of what 
business ethics may be when monopoly 
is the intent, and competition is to be 
crushed at all hazards. 


HE EDUCATION BILL, unamended, 
passed its second reading last week, 
the Irish Nationalists voting with the 
Opposition at the crack of 
cae eee the whip of the Irish Cath- 
olic hierarchy, the Ulster 
Unionists abstaining from voting and 
the Laborites—save the more radical 
ones—voting with the Ministry. Debate 
prior to the vote, revealed Hon. James 
Bryce and the Welsh Baptist, D. Lloyd 
George, as principal protagonists for it. 
John Dillon, the clever Irish leader, 
took the somewhat remarkable position 
that the Catholics would much rather 
have “‘secular’’ education than the so- 
called ‘“‘ Bible Christianity ’”’ of the bill, 
in which choice he is likely to be gratified, 
should Roman Catholic and Anglican 
‘*Catholic”’ opposition prove equal to the 
task of defeating the compromise measure 
which Mr. Birrell fathers. The bill as in- 
troduced in all its main features, will be 
resolutely pressed through by a Ministry 
made up of Anglicans, Agnostics, Non- 
conformists and Catholics, and then will 
go to the House of Lords, where the 
bishops are numerous and privilege is en- 
trenched. If the Peers are wise they will 
approve the act, for it is within the power 
of the Commons in retaliation to cut off 
all aid to the present voluntary schools, 
and it might go even further and pro- 
vide for a purely ‘‘secular”’”’ system of 
instruction, with equal facilities for all 
denominations to provide religious in- 
struction for their children at their own 
expense, whereas the present bill makes: 
marked concessions to Anglicans, Romau 
Catholics and Jews for religious instruc- 
tion at the State’s expense. 


Y THE DEATH of Hon. Carl Schurz, 

May 14, aged seventy-seven, the most 
eminent of German-Americans departs. 
From the standpoint of 
Hon. Grover Cleveland 
his life and career ‘‘teach lessons that 
cannot be too often or too impressively 
emphasized; they illustrate the moral 
grandeur of disinterested public service, 
and the nobility of fearless advocacy of 
the things that are right, just and safe.” 
On the other hand, if one reads the esti- 
mate put on Mr. Schurz by men like 
George F. Hoar and James G. Blaine, he 
will see that to men of their convinced 
partisanship he was one whose political 
career was remarkable chiefly for the 
“frequency and agility of its changes,’ 


Hon. Carl Schurz 
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and not without a very marked egotism, 
which Lincoln in his time had to rebuke, 
and which never hesitated about ques- 
tioning the motives as well as the policies 
of men from whom Mr. Schurz disagreed. 
He was an intense individualist, and from 
the institutionalist’s standpoint a danger- 
ous and comparatively useless publicist 
because of this. No mention of him 
would be at all complete which failed to 
record the unquestioning love and patri- 
otism of the man for his adopted coun- 
try, to which he fled when exiled from 
Germany for his Liberalism, and which 
country he served as a soldier in the 
Civil War, as a United States Senator 
from Missouri, 1869-75, as Secretary of 
the Interior in President Hayes’s Cab- 
inet, 1877-81, and as an original promoter 
and chief executive officer of the Na- 
tional Civil Service League. He did ex- 
cellent work as a journalist in Missouri 
and New York; his biographical studies 
of Clay and Lincoln revealed a discrim- 
inating student of character and a writer 
on history who had a perspective; while 
his autobiography bids fair to be one of 
the best we have of any American man 
of affairs, and in its later chapters will 
shed important light on our political and 
intellectual history since the Civil War. 
Mr. Schurz was a man of marked intel- 
lectual ability, sound and intense eth- 
ical purpose, but not suited to persuade, 
to conciliate, or to attain ends by indi- 
rection or by patience. His egoism often 
defeated his altruism. 


RITAIN’S House of Commons, with 

the approval of the Ministry last 
week took steps toward initiating general 
and proportionate 
reduction of arma- 
ment by the great Powers, and it author- 
ized bringing this matter to the attention 
of the coming international conference at 
The Hague. How easy it is to take a 
step of this kind provided you have the 
right sort of menin Power! The English 
democracy, like the Continental, grows 
more and more averse to war for glory’s 
sake or even for commerce’ sake; and 
thanks to the rising power of the masses 
who so long have borne the burden of 
international strife, one can begin to see 
the end of the onerous taxation which 
Europe now carries for the sake of keep 
ing in fighting condition. 


Reduction of Armament 


REAT BRITAIN’S ULTIMATUM 

and her naval preparations to en- 
force it brought Turkey to terms at the 
last moment, and the Porte 
accepts the British terms 
as to the delimitation of frontier bound- 
ary at Tabah and a definite understand- 
ing as to the extent of territory and of 
authority which Egypt has on the Sinai- 
atic peninsula. Back of the controversy 
really lies a clash between the Egypt of 
today and tomorrow rejuvenated by Lord 
Cromer and his British civil subordinates 
and prospering as it has not in many a 
century, and Turkey with a ruler whose 
days are numbered and a nation whose 
status in the Europe of tomorrow is by 
no means clear. Egypt nominally is Turk- 
ish, actually it is British territory, and 
with Europe’s consent. The Sultan obvi- 
ously held out as long as he dared, hop- 
ing that the trick he has so often played 
of opposing national ambitions might 


Turkey Recedes 


save him; but Germany failed to come 
to his aid, and Russia, France and Italy 
were against him, and favorable to the 
British contention. 


EV. F. B. MEYER in his recent presi- 

dential address as president of the 
English Baptist Union, made a _ pro- 
found impression by his 
eloquence, spiritual power 
and statesmanlike grap- 
pling with the issues of the hourin British 
political and ecclesiastical life. His char- 
acterization of the Church of his time is 
that on the whole it is “‘more eager to 
build churches, lengthen church rolls and 
raise funds, than to secure the solution 
of those great moral and social questions 
which are agitating the minds of men.’ 
In consequence of which he is sure there 
is very serious ground for anxiety, lest 
the people leave the Church on one side 
as an institution which they do not need 
and which has no claims on them. He 
calls on the Church to deal with inade- 
quate remuneration of women, for lack 
of which they suffer in physical health 
and loss of virtue, and to grapple with the 
iniquities of the English land system. In 
view of Mr. Meyer’s past associations 
with Keswick and with Northfield, how 
significant it is to have him say: ‘‘ We 
must specially discountenance any at- 
tempt to divorce spiritual religion and 
politics, considered in the broad sense of 
that word, i. e., concerted action for the 
betterment of the conditions of the life of 
a nation and of the world,” and to have 
him add that the ‘‘Church must persis- 
tently press the ideals of the Sermon on 
the Mount upon the various classes which 
constitute society.’’ Nor was he lacking 
in specific suggestions as to how the 
Chureh must prepare for the contest that 
lies ahead. 

Ciesar’s wife must be beyond suspicion. 
The whist drive, the comic song, the panto- 
mime, the pierrot, raffling at the bazar, lot- 
teries of any kind, the acceptance of ill-gotten 
wealth for the coffers of the Lord, all these 
things are as abhorrent as they are pernicious. 
There is no alternative for them other than 
the scourge of small cords. It is right that 
— should begin with the House of 
God. 


Social Chris- 
tianity Extolled 


IX THOUSAND DOLLARS have 

been paid to the American consul by 
the Viceroy of Canton, for the destruction 
of mission buildings and personal 
property at Lienchow last October, 
when five American Presbyterian mission- 
aries lost their lives at the hands of a 
mob. This payment of indemnity, follow- 
ing decapitation of three of the murderers 
and imprisonment of others implicated, 
probably closes the incident so far as 
such transactions can. The Presbyterian 
Board wisely made no claims for indem- 
nity on the grounds of lives lost.——Re- 
cent appointments of Chinese to high 
place in the Chinese Customs service over 
which Sir Robert Hart has presided so 
many years to China’s enrichment, are 
taken by some interpreters to mean that 
he is to be displaced soon, and that China 
intends to assert in this realm of govern- 
mental power, as in others, her own ca- 
pacity. It would not be strange if this 
were so to the extent that China plans 
to train men competent to succeed her 
loyal British servant when he, by death, 
or by impairment of faculties, must per- 
force give up. Todo this would be quite 


China 
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natural and right.——Recent statements 
as to internal conditions in China by Gil- 
bert Reid, and by George Morrison of the 
London Times point to the passing of the 
American boycott, and to much greater 
stability of rule in the provinces and at 
Peking, with a clearly defined policy of 
restriction of foreign exploitation of 
China’s resources but preservation of all 
rights to foreigners which have been guar- 
anteed. Even Japan is finding out that 
China will not fail to guard national 
interests by thwarting Japan’s schemes. 





A New Era in Home Missions 


The oldtime spirit under new condi- 
tions expressed itself confidently at the 
Oak Park meetings last week. The con- 
viction seemed to be nearly unanimous 
that the most important crisis in Congre- 
gational home missions during this gen- 
eration had been successfully passed and 
that a new era of prosperity has begun. 

The plan of reorganization was drafted 
by an able committee selected by a nomi- 
nating committee chosen at the annual 
meeting of the society in connection with 
the National Council at Des Moines in 
1904, This committee of five, Rev. Drs. 
C. S. Mills, W. D. Mackenzie and H. P. 
De Forest, Messrs. W. W. Mills and A. H. 
Wellman, thoroughly studied the admin- 
istration of the society, its relations with 
its auxiliaries and the missionary work 
in all sections of the country. The ex- 
ceedingly difficult task of the committee 
was patiently and thoroughly performed, 
and its plan, which was printed in The 
Congregationalist of June 10, 1905, was 
tentatively adopted at the meeting in 
Springfield, Mass., a year ago. Various 
suggestions amending it in particulars 
were adopted by the committee and sub- 
mitted in print to the meeting last week. 
One entire session was given to the dis- 
cussion of the planandamendments. De- 
bate was harmonious and informing, and 
the scheme, substantially as presented, 
was adopted by votes nearly or quite 
unanimous. If all were not satisfied that 
the plan is the best that could be devised, 
all were agreed that it is workable, and 
can be improved through experience in 
working it. 

The administration of the society is 
now in the hands of a board of directors, 
consisting of the president, one member 
nominated by each of the auxiliaries, 
hereafter to be known as societies of con- 
stituent states, and six members at large, 
four of whom this year are pastors in 
states west of the Mississippi. All are 
men who have the confidence of the 
churches and have already given their 
service without stint for missionary work. 
The executive committee elected by this 
board reside in New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, within 
easy reach of headquarters. The reor- 
ganized society is thus unified and made 
really national in its working forces, with 
an executive committee able to act to- 
gether as efficiently as heretofore. 

The spirit of the Oak Park meeting 
was a happy augury of a new era of home 
missionary advancement. The chairman 
of the outgoing executive committee, Dr. 
W. L., Phillips of New Haven, in an ad- 
mirable address, spoke with cordial as- 
surance of the support which its members 
would give to the society in future; and 
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none of its friends can forget the stead- 
fast devotion with which that committee 
has continued to discharge its difficult 
duties to the end of its term, securing a 
large increase in donations the past year 
and showing, notwithstanding the heavy 
burden of debt, an encouraging growth 
in the whole mission field. Dr. H. P. 
De Forest, for the reorganizing commit- 
tee, responded to Dr. Phillips’s address 
in a similar spirit. 

The new board of directors held almost 
a continuous session from the hour of 
their election Wednesday morning till 
the meeting adjourned late Thursday 
night. The secretaries and treasurer of 
the society were requested to continue 
their services through the year, not only 
as essential to the maintenance of the 
work, but as a just recognition of their 
efficient service under trying conditions. 
The directors devoted themselves dili- 
gently to the difficult problem of finding a 
general secretary, canvassing many names 
presented for their consideration. With- 
out doubt their choice would have been 
Rey. C. S. Mills, the chairman of the reor- 
ganizing committee, if there had been any 
prospect of his acceptance. But he felt 
in honor bound to his new pastorate of 
Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, just entering 
successfully on the work of erecting a 
new edifice in a new location. With its 
accustomed generosity the church will 
appoint an assistant pastor in order that 
Dr. Mills may continue to give a portion 
of his time to the society in his new 
office as its president. We are confident 
that a general secretary will be found 
whose appointment will be approved by 
our churches. 

The attendance at the Oak Park meet- 
ings, both of delegates and of others in- 
terested in the society’s work was the 
largest for many years. The spacious 
auditorium was well filled at every ses- 
sion, every seat appeared to be occupied 
at the evening meetings and the closing 
service, when many were unable to find 
standing room, was memorable, not only 
for the uplifting addresses of Drs. Conrad 
and Hillis, but for the spiritual enthusi- 
asm expressed as eloquently in the earnest 
faces of the great audience as in its fre- 
quent and hearty applause. 

There could not have been a more fitting 
close of this eightieth year of our noble 
Home Missionary Society than the con- 
secration service for the graduates of 
Chicago Theological Seminary, receiving 
their diplomas and degrees, including, 
besides Americans, groups of Germans, 
Danes, Norwegians and Swedes, going 
forth to preach the gospel in their own 
tongues to American fellow-citizens from 
their own countries. 

A new day for Congregational home 
missions has surely dawned. It is fully 
time for it. No reason now exists why 
our old Home Missionary Society reor- 
ganized, should not have the full confi- 
dence of all ourchurches. It stands first, 
must stand first in our work for the world 
if we are to do that work worthily. For 
the sake of foreign missions, dependent 
races, education, every charitable enter- 
prise, home missions belong first, and 
never before has the rightful place of 
this society so urgently required its just 
recognition as it does now. 





Pennsylvania’s State Comissioner of Health 
estimates that typhoid fever caused by river 


sewage and defective water supply costs the 
commonwealth lives each year worth $12,000,- 
000, estimating the average life as worth 
$3,000. 


The Labor Union Pro and Con 


A vivid picture is this which Rey. Dr. 
Charles F. Goss has drawn for us in this 
issue, of a Central Labor Union. Com- 
missioned by his ministerial associa- 
tion to attend meetings as a fraternal 
delegate in conformity with plans now 
being worked out so extensively in the 
Presbyterian Church by its special secre- 
tary on relations to labor, Rev. Charles 
Stelzle, Dr. Goss became an observant at- 
tendant and now shares with our readers 
his impressions. He would not have 
them regarded as final, but they have the 
worth derived from the fact that Dr. 
Goss is quick to seize upon the central 
elements in a situation and to portray 
them realistically to others. Two fac- 
tors that stand out in his estimate are 
the tremendous earnestness and sincerity 
of the labor union as a whole and the 
mistake it is making in committing itself 
to a propaganda simply in behalf of a 
class, as well as in resting all its hopes 
for the future in the improvement of 
outward conditions. Some other minis- 
ters who keep in close sympathy with 
labor union men might question the ab- 
solute correctness of all these conclu- 
sions. But on the supposition that in 
their zeal for accomplishing certain ends 
labor unions have neglected certain es- 
sential factors in human development 
and have become partisan and short- 
sighted, what nevertheless, shall be the 
attitude of the Church, even under these 
circumstances toward the unions? 

If the demands of labor unions are 
sometimes unreasonable, the Church as 
an institution, whose corner stone is love 
for all, must maintain an attitude of sym- 
pathy and patience. Asa rule the mate- 
rial in these unions is not of so high a 
grade intellectually, so self. restrained 
and altruistic, as that which composes 
the membership of our churches. The 
same forebearance and persuasive de- 
meanor which the individual Christian 
exhibits toward any person whom he 
would win to Christ, must characterize 
the attitude of the Church toward the 
union. So much for the theory which 
should govern the relation of the two 
bodies, while on the practical side, closer 
and more general acquaintance with the 
unions is desirable. Mr. Stelzle’s plan of 
fraternal delegates is excellent, but min- 
isters and leading laymen can at any time 
and any where undertake to manifest 
their interest in concrete ways. Talk with 
the leaders, attend meetings where it is 
permitted, invite them to come individ- 
ually or in a body to the church, seek to 
grasp their ruling ideas and provoke in 
them a counter desire to know the Church 
better and judgeit more fairly. If unions 
are bent on wrong ends or prone to in- 
dorse wrong methods, then a campaign 
of education isin order. The main thing 
is not to look upon them as hostile, 
dangerous institutions, but as a part of 
the unfolding democratic movement of 
the age, as an agency which has already 
wrought benefit to multitudes and with- 
out whose existence selfish and heartless 
capitalism would have profited far more 
than it has, at the expense of the people. 
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Cannot the Church in time go a step 
further and show the trades-unionists 
that concentration upon the effort to get 
what they want regardless of others will 
never in this free Republic produce the 
desired results? President Roosevelt is 
right in his oft-repeated assertion to the 
effect that we all rise or fall together. 
The Church ought to be ambitious to do 
something more than stand as a kind of 
bulwark, an occasional peacemaker be- 
tween the employer and the employee. 
It holds in its custody the secret of the 
relationship that must some day come to 
prevail when it asserts and exemplifies 
the double Pauline law: ‘‘ Let every man 
bear his own burden”; “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens and so fulfill the law 
of Christ.” It is just as important for 
federated labor to hear and heed this 
truth as it is for associated capitalists 
and for the great middle class identified 
with neither. If into the intense earnest- 
ness and grim determination so charac- 
teristic of these bodies of men which 
meet every Sunday in every city of the 
land can -be infused a larger conception 
of democracy than now often dominates 
them the gain both to the union move- 
ment itself and to the better life of the 
world will be great. To help the union 
to realize its own best possibilities is the 
pressing and splendid function of the 
Christian Church today. 





Russia’s Douma 


May 10 will ever be a memorable date 
in the history of Russia and of the devel- 
opment of constitutional government in 
Europe. With much pomp, solemnity, 
and under strictest military guard, the 
Czar welcomed the first body of national 
legislators to their high office, and stated 
his own attitude in words disappointing 
to some because failing to grant amnesty 
to prisoners, but gratifying to others be- 
cause abstaining from assertion of auto- 
cratic power. 

When the lower house of the douma 
or the popular assembly, the same day 
met by itself to organize, it promptly 
elected as its president, Professor Mou- 
romsteff, whose long career as a Lib- 
eral and as self-sacrificing patriot and 
whose intellectual equipment and moral 
power made him practically the unani- 
mous choice. The assembly at once or- 
dered its floor cleared of eavesdropping 
bureaucrats, and set about preparations 
for the coming struggle with the Czar 
and the reactionary party, responsible for 
inducing the Czar on the very eve of the 
meeting of the assembly to issue an edict 
still further limiting the power of the 
douma. 

On this issue and also on that of a dec- 
laration of amnesty for political prisoners 
the people and the autocrat must soon 
come to close quarters in a life and death 
grapple; but the Constitutional Demo- 
crats who are in power, thus far have 
been wise in their tactics, and have been 
able to restrain the Radicals who would 
bring this struggle on immediately. Pol- 
icy dictates that it be postponed until the 
party of the peasants be bound still closer 
to the Constitutional Democratic party, 
by enactment of a bill dealing with the 
agrarian problem. With this provided 
for satisfactorily to the peasantry the 
power of the dominant party in the douma 
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would be practically such that the Czar 
would hesitate about combatting it, the 
more so because events in the General 
Council already indicate that even there 
is a group of men who realize that the 
present is a time for concessions to the 
popular mind and will if bloodshed and 
revolution are to be prevented. For the 
time being, the Radicals among the people 
are pledged to be quiescent waiting the 
Czar’s response to the moderate and 
reasonable demands of the Constitutional 
Democrats. If these are treated with 





The Czar’s Policy 


The Supreme Providence which gave me 
the care of our fatherland moved me to call 
to my assistance in legislative work elected 
representatives of the people. In the ez- 
pectation of a brilliant future for Russia, 
I greet in your persons the best men from 
the empire, whom I ordered my beloved 
subjects to choose from among themselves. 

A difficult work lies before you. I trust 
that love for your fatherland and your 
earnest desire to serve it will inspire and 
unite you. I shall keep inviolate the in- 
stitutions which I have granted, with the 
firm assurance that you will devote all 
your strength to the servire of your coun- 
try and especially to the needs of the 
peasantry, which are so close to my heart, 
and to the education of the people and 
their economical welfare, remembering that 
to the dignity and prosperity of the state 
not only freedom but order founded upon 
justice is necessary. 

I desire from my heart to see my people 
happy and hand down to my son an empire 
secure, well organized and enlightened. 
May God bless the work that lies before 
me in unity with the council of the empire 
and the imperial douma. May this day 
be the day of the moral revival of Russia 
and the day for the renewal of its highest 
forces. Approach with solemnity the labors 
for which I call you, and be worthy of the 
responsibilities put upon you by the em- 
peror and people. 

May God assist us. 











contempt or bitterness, then look out for 
trouble, 

The admirable narrative of events in 
St. Petersburg last week, sent by the 
Associated Press, must impress all who 
read it with the profound significance of 
it all, and how very much of change it 
foretells in the future of countless people 
of many races and religions. The British 
Empire has within it many races and ad- 
herents of many religions, but they are 
not represented in the British Parliament 
in any such way as are the varieties of 
people and faiths which Russia has in her 
douma. Theoretically considered, Rus- 
sia’s Parliament is far more truly rep- 
resentative and democratic than Great 
Britain’s; and contemplation of the fact 
renews the query whether highest states- 
manship for Britannia does not demand 
that an end be put soon, rather than later, 
to the attempt of representatives of the 
various castes and classes of a society 
still quite feudal in its type, to settle arbi- 
trarily the fate of an empire with such 
diversity of peoples, religion and social 
status. 





Of 103 funerals set for May 11 in New 
York City only twenty-three were carried 
out as planned. A strike of the funeral 
drivers’ union brought on scenes and con- 
ditions such as the city never witnessed be- 
fore. Several cortéges were abandoned when 
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the corpse was between church and the grave. 
One funeral party had to ride with the coach 
and the horses decorated with gaudy streamers 
telling of the union’s victory over the em- 
ployer. Automobiles were pressed into serv- 
ice instead of hearses, and trolley cars 
transported mourners instead of coaches; and 
where coaches were driven by non-union 
drivers they were stoned. 





The Problems of Christ’s Church 


The Problem of Enthusiasm * 


Enthusiasm cannot be produced to or- 
der. It isa growth and not the product 
of a machine. When the pastor says to 
his church: ‘‘Come, now! enthusiasm is 
desirable, it is necessary, we can accom- 
plish little without it; come, now, let us 
be enthusiastic! ’’ he is like the proverbial 
foolish man who thinks he can lift him- 
self by tugging at the straps of his boots. 
Enthusiasm is a product before it be- 
comes a power, and it grows always out 
of man’s relation to something, or, more 
frequently, some person, outside of self. 
Let the pastor win his people to a deeper 
love for God through a closer friendship 
with him, to a higher sense of opportunity 
as sharers of God’s work and citizens of 
God’s kingdom and the enthusiasm will 
come of itself—as the steam crowds to 
the pistons when the fire is kindled and 
the boilers are full of water. Do we want 
power? We must first put ourselves on 
a participating relationship with the Spirit 
of power. When God is real to the hearts 
and imaginations of his people, there will 
be no lack of enthusiasm. 

What the Church needs, therefore, is 
more religion—more faith and love and 
service, more hope and joy and brotherly 
kindness and diligence, more prayer and 
patience, cheerful living, watchfulness 
and purity of heart. A true enthusiasm, 
powerful for the real ends of the Church, 
can never be worked up by diverting the 
mind of the people from the central things. 
A half-hearted Christianity is like an 
engine with leaky pipes from which the 
steam wastes itself on its way from the 
boiler. No one was ever really happy 
who divided his allegiance between Christ 
and the world. 

One secret of enthusiasm is full occupa- 
tion of the hearts and minds and hands of 
the church members. See how busy, in 
Paul’s figure, every member of the body 
is in service! Our illnesses commonly 
appear when some member of the body 
grows sluggish and all the other members 
suffer with it. And Christ’s figure carries 
the same lesson. The men are awake and 
alert, not simply waiting, but watching 
for the coming of their Lord. That 
church is happiest, and most successful 
in which there is occupation for every 
member and every one comes to feel his 
responsibility for some definite work. 
Out of such conditions genuine and last- 
ing enthusiasm grows. But where the 
members think of the church as the pas- 
tor’s church, and not their own, and are 
quite ready to delegate responsibility to 
him and to his central group of helpers, 
the conditions of decay set in and the 
enthusiasm falters. Of such a church it 
was written long ago: ‘‘So because thou 





* Prayer meeting topic for May 20-26. The Prob- 
lem of Enthusiasm. Rom. 12: 1-21; Luke 12: 35- 
48. Giving God the chief place. The springs of 
enthusiasm. Do we need more religion, or less, for 
happiness‘ for service? 
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art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, 
I will spew thee out of my mouth.” 





In Brief 


The Home Missionary meeting at Oak Park 
gets the right of way in this issue, even to 
the exclusion of much matter already in type. 
We trust the half-dozen pages devoted to the 
report of that and collateral gatherings at 
Oak Park will be carefully read as their im- 
portance makes it desirable that Congrega- 
tionalists everywhere should understand what 
was done. It will be in order for pastors to 
call the attention of their congregations to 
the harmonious settlement of questions on 
which difference of opinion has existed for 
years. After all these needful tinkerings of 
machinery the next thing is to put it to work. 
It bids fair to operate effectively. Will the 
Congregational churches furnish the needed 
power? We think they will. 


We are glad to be able to whet the appetite 
of our readers by announcing for next week’s 
issue a capital sketch by Dr. Grenfell. 


Land tax advocates are pointing to the news 
from San Francisco which tells of increasing 
land values, with improvement values station- 
ary, as conclusive proof of their contention. 








A firm of Boston publishers showed a broth- 
erly spirit like unto that of the Good Samari- 
tan when they sent receipted bills to all their 
customers in San Francisco as soon as they 
heard of the disaster. It was politic as well 
as handsomely generous. 





A good many churches report an unusual 
number of recent accessions on confession of 
faith. The first Sunday in May has come to 
be a time of ingathering in our churches and 
we rejoice that in so many cases the fruitage 
of the winter’s work is so apparent. 





Ministerial associations throughout the 
country are passing resolutions favoring or 
objecting to the proposed Tri-Church Union. 
The Congregationalist is interested in the 
action of these bodies, and will be grateful to 
those scribes who shall send to its office in- 
formation of the sentiment developed and 
action taken. 





In an excellent address given by Doctor 
Lindley of Los Angeles to medical students 
in the University of Southern California, 
printed in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journai, we find this sound bit of advice: 
** Become a part of the community. Attend 
the club, the church, the lodge.’”’ The collo- 
cation and order are significant. 





We have heard of ministers’ wives who 
signalled to their husbands in signs plainly 
to be understood that the sermon was too 
long; but now comes word of a minister in 
Indiana who is seeking for divorce on the 
ground of his wife’s cruelty, and one specifi- 
cation is that she made faces at him while 
he preached. We have known of such in- 
stances also. 


Dr. H. A. Stimson has written to the New 
York Times explaining that his action at the 
annual meeting of the American Tract Soci- 
ety last week was not intended as a direct 
reflection on the business methods of the 
society, but was rather an effort to see to it 
that hereafter certain information now lack- 
ing in the annual reports bearing on its finan- 
cial administration be included therein. 


Possibly the Sultan of Turkey may be 
touched through the pocket nerve. It often 
is more sensitive than any other, So many 
of his subjects now reside in this country 
and are sending so much money home that 
the regions from which they come are begin- 
ning to show the effects of the intlux of wealth. 
Our consular agent at Salonica has just re- 
ported to the Bureau of Manufactures that over 
‘a million dollars from this country goes into 
Macedonia annually. 
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The theological import of the conduct of 
Americans in San Francisco following the 
earthquake and during the fire was alluded 
to by Dr. Charles R. Brown in his article last 
week. We note that Robert Haven Schauffler 
closes his graphic account of the scenes follow- 
ing the recent eruption of Vesuvius, published 
in Collier’s Weekly, with these words: 
‘“* Among all the wretched fugitives I heard 
no complaint, I saw no cowardly act. Not 
one of the nation of beggars asked for an 
alms from us.” 





Reports in the daily press of a struggle be- 
tween the East and the West at the Oak 
Park meeting of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety are wholly without foundation in fact. 
So are! other newspaper reports of division 
of opinion on matters of administration. We 
do not remember a more representative or a 
more harmonious meeting of the society in 
which matters of great importance to its work 
were discussed. Not a single vote was taken 
close enough to require a count. No section 
sought to gain advantage over any other. 
We have never known the society to be more 
united, as shown by the action of its repre- 
sentatives, than it is now. 





A suit has been brought in the United 
States District Court of Washington, D. C., 
by members of the Sioux tribe of Indians, 
for an injunction against payment by the Gov 
ernment to Roman Catholic schools of treaty 
funds appropriated by Congress to that tribe. 
The plain language and intent of the Indian 
Act of Congress in 1897 was that Government 
should ‘“‘hereafter make no appropriation 
whatever for education in any sectarian 
school.”” Roman Catholics, however, have 
managed to secure considerable sums for this 
purpose and during the last year their repre- 
sentatives entered into contracts with the Gov- 
ernment by which they received $98,460 for 
their schools. These funds are not directly 
appropriated by act of Congress for sectarian 
purposes, but are so applied by official orders. 
President Roosevelt has approved of these 
contracts and Attorney-General Moody has 
rendered an opinion that treaty funds may be 
so used. This suit is brought by the Indians 
under the advice of the Indian Rights Associ- 
ation, to test the legality of the decision of the 
Secretary of the Interior that funds to the 
credit of the Indians resulting from treaty 
stipulations with the Government may be used 
for religious sectarian schools. 





Personalia 


The Hibbert Lectures at Oxford, 1907-09, 
will be delivered by Prof. Henry Jones of 
Glasgow University. 

Evangelist Torrey accepts Henry George’s 
theories of land taxation because he thinks it 
follows the economics of Moses and Joseph. 

Andrew Carnegie says that ‘* Booker T. 
Washington, measured from where he started, 
and where he now stands, is of all men most 
extraordinary.” 

D. Lloyd George,.the brilliant Welsh Lib- 
eral but now a member of the British Cabinet, 
said at the unveiling of the bust of Dr. John 
Clifford recently that Dr. Clifford was the 
best fighting man the Free churches of Eng- 
land had produced since Oliver Cromwell. 

Dr. Washington Gladden arrived at Berke- 
ley, Cal., May 8, on his way to the Pacific 
Coast Congregational Congress at Los An- 
geles, in whioh he was to participate. He 
was warmly welcomed by the pastors and 
laymen who have been bearing such heavy 
burdens in connection with the disaster. 

The resignation from the school of theology 
at Jena of Dr. Reinhard Lipsius,.is causing 
considerable commotion in German Evangel- 
ical circles. He quits theology and joins the 
philosophical faculty of the university just as 
Professor Foster of Chicago University has 
done there. His reasons are his disbelief in a 


supernatural origin of Christianity and in 
miracles. 

A new hymnal edited by Anglican Ritualists 
of the “‘ Catholic” type is to contain, among 
other new hymns, one by Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton, of which the following is a typical verse: 

From all that terror teaches, 
From lies of tongue and pen, 
From all the easy speeches 
That comfort cruel men, 
From sale and profanation 
Of honor and the sword, 
From sleep and from damnation, 
Deliver us, good Lord! 

Sir David Hunter, K. C. M. G., a Seotch- 
man with a fine record back of him of admin- 
istrative capacity in South Africa as head of 
the Natal railways, is now in London and will 
be prominent at the spring meetings of the 
Congregational Union. He was president of 
the South African Congregational Union. He 
often went forth as an itinerant preacher 
among the Natal mission stations, using Jo- 
seph Parker’s sermons when he ran short of 
his own. He tells of the weakness of the 
Congregational polity in propaganda work in 
Natal and urges union with Presbyterianism 
there. 


Dr. Arthur Smith—Bon Voyage! 


After speaking about one hundred and thirty 
times to audiences and congregations gathered 
to hear him on Christian missions, in connec- 
tion with a tour in behalf of the American 
Board which involved his traveling several 
thousand miles in this country—not to men- 
tion the trip across the Pacific and back—Dr. 
Arthur Smith sails fur China early in Jane, 
presumably from San Francisco. He paid his 
farewell to the Board’s officials in Boston last 
week, stopped in Oberlin on his way West, 
and expected to keep several engagements on 
the Pacific coast prior to sailing. The inevi- 
table wear and tear of physical exertion and 
mental output do not seem to have affected 
him much, though there was a slight betrayal 
of weariness in his manner when we inter- 
viewed him last week, not enough, however, 
to perceptibly redace the rapidity of his enun- 
ciation of his views, which come forth as 
forcibly and picturesquely as when he first 
struck the trail in hunt for the million-dollar 
Haystack Fund. 

Dr. Smith returns to China to resume the 
important task from which he was taken to 
come to this country, namely, study of mis- 
sionary conditions throughout the empire 
which will enable him to write the historical 
survey for the centennial of Chinese missions 
which is to be celebrated in -‘Shanghai next 
year by all the British and American Prot- 
estant societies. On arriving in China he will 
at once go tothe South and take up the threads 
where he dropped them when summoned 
home. 

Dr. Smith will not return to China with a 
very exalted opinion of his countrymen’s 
knowledge, imagination or interest in things 
Asiatic. He finds some of the clergymen 
fairly well informed and sees some signs of 
life in some of the churches, but among the 
laity he notes a most depressing absorption in 
things material and visible, and very little 
interest in the larger things of the world in 
which we now live or in the invisible. To 
him the national motto seems to be, ‘* Don’t 
talk to the motor man,”’ who is busy making 
a living, and has his eyes glued so fast to the 
rails of convention and money-getting that he 
has no time to see what is going on in the 
world, or anticipate the vast changes that im- 
pend in Asia, in which Americans ought to 
have such vital interest. 

His advice to the American churches is: 
* Arise. Wake from the dead.” Our treat- 
ment of non-Caucasian peoples, our growing 
caste spirit, our hate for others, our lack of 
good will and our abounding self-conceit he 
deplores. The worst of it is, he} thinks, is 
that we are so unconscious of our rudeness 
and brutality. 
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His contact with churches and church life 
has shown him some fine men in the pastor- 
ates, some of whom are awake, but he finds no 
such large personalities in our pulpits as once 
were there, commanding the thought either of 
the nation or the denomination. Evidently he 
has- found traces of ‘‘ one man rule”’ and des- 
potism among the laity, for he argues that 
men in our theological seminaries might es- 
cape such tyranny by going to mission fields 
where they would have parishes with limit- 
less area and no one to dispute their author- 
ity. His observation is that we are over- 
churched—‘“ there are toomany church steeples 
to the square mile and not enough people in 
them.” He finds it difficult to explain the 
presence, in so many Congregational pulpits, 
of men born, reared and educated in other de- 
nominations, and asks whether it means dry 
rot in our own ranks. He calls attention to 
the fact that other denominations seem to be 
able to get heroic young men for the mission 
field who will covet hard work and small pay, 
and asks whether we hava them, and if not, 
why not? He fears that between a liberalism, 
which does not know where it is going and a 
conservatism, which is unwilling to go any 
where, we are losing ground denominationally. 

Viewing conditions in China he sees a very 
much bettered outlook for Americans, whether 
merchants or missionaries. His own observa- 
tion before he left China and his correspond- 
ence while he has been here, lead him to confirm 
the recent testimony of George Morrison of 
the London Times, that conditions now are 
much more favorable than they were six 
months or a year ago; that the Government 
now is hostile to anti-foreign movements 
whereas at the time of the Boxer outbreak, 
it secretly if not openly, sided with the anti- 
foreign movement. G. P. M. 





The Flexibility of Christian 


Endeavor 


It was refreshing to listen to the series of 
constructive and inspiring addresses on this 
general topic at the last Andover Conference 
of Churches, when four pastors and a layman 
told how things could be done, because they 
had done them in their own societies. 

Rev. J. E. Park of Andover told how his 
society substituted special topics that threw 
the members on their own resources, and pre- 
vented them from depending upon the helps 
on the regular topics furnished in The Con- 
gregationalist and other papers. It was clearly 
emphasized, however, that such a plan would 
not work successfully unless the pastor, or 
some other leader, prepared a list of reference 
books and other sources of information on the 
topics to be considered. 

Rev. E. R. Smith of Lowell introduced his 
“‘Indians,’”’ and showed how the club idea 
could be used to get hold of boys, and could 
be made tributary to the Christian Endeavor 
Society. 

Rev. D. A. Hadson of North Chelmsford 
brought in specimens of the work done by his 
Arts and Crafts Society, in connection with 
Junior Endeavor. The hands and eyes of the 
children were enlisted to impress spiritual 
truths upon the mind and heart. 

Rev. G. F. Kenngott of Lowell pleaded for 
four grades in Christian Endeavor: 

The Juniora, to meet on a week day in care 
of the pastor, to do for our children what the 
parochial school at its best does for Catholic 
children; the Intermediates, covering the sec- 
ond adolescent period from fifteen to eighteen 
years of age; the Young People’s Society, 
taking young men and women, and holding 
simultaneous meetings with the Intermediate 
Society Sunday evenings before the evening 
service, and’ the Senier-Saciety, to include all 
older people who wish to join, and to be re- 
sponsible for the after meeting at the close of 
the Sunday evening service. Double the num- 
bar of young people were reached and trained 
by this plan of grading. 
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Mr. William Shaw urged more flexibility in 
adapting plans and methods to local needs and 
in using auxiliary organizations that at best 
have but a brief existence as contributory 
sources for the permanent religious work of 
young people through the Christian Endeavor 
organization. 

There was not a pessimistic criticism from 
beginning to end of the discussion. Christian 
Endeavor was revealed, not as a form of 
words or a single cast iron method, but asa 
movement that under intelligent, sympathetic 
local leadership can be adapted to the needs 
of any church. Instead of a depressing re- 
view of real or imaginary difficulties it gave 
the worker3a vision of the splendid possibili 
ties in this world-wide movement. EssKx. 





Current Evangelism 


Was the Torrey-Alexander Mission 
in Philadelphia a Success 


BY DR. CHARLES L. KLOSS 


This question is extensively debated just 
now in religious circles. The number of pro- 
fessed conversions was 3,615. The cost of the 
mission was $36,000, of which there remains 
a deficit of $1,800. Dr. Torrey recaived $600 
a month for his services, Mr. Alexander, $500. 
The remuneration of the evangelists was cer- 
tainly quite moderate and the financial end of 
the mission was managed with skill and credit. 
The chief cost was the rental and fitting up 
of the two armories, $23,000. The advertising 
and clerical expenses were a little more than 
$6,000. The average attendance at each meet- 
ing was estimated at 3,000 and the basket 
offerings were $15,205. 

The mission had everything in its favor, 
a united backing of the churches, no expense 
spared, any possible criticism suppressed and 
an exploitation through the press, the like of 
which, it is safe to assert, no evangelistic cam- 
paign in this country has ever had. Not only 
did the morning and evening papers devote 
from one half to two columns daily to the 
mission, but during the closing weeks Mr. 
Alexander was given carte blanche to edit 
two columns of the Evening Telegraph. Each 
day one of Mr. Alexander’s hymns, both words 
and music appeared with incidents of conver- 
sion growing out of the particular songs. 

It is generally conceded that neither in at- 
tendance nor in number of conversions did the 
mission fulfill expectation. In no important 
or profound sense was the city stirred. One 
pastor reports that out of twenty cards con- 
taining names of converts he received, with 
the utmost diligence he could induce none of 
them to unite with his church. Another re- 
ports that he will receive less than half of 
those turned over to him; and this is the ex- 
perience of not a few. On the other hand, 
some churches have received accessions of 
over a hundred, as a direct or indirect result 
of the mission. 

Conversion by the mass-meeting process had 
a most favorable and serious test during this 
campaign and it is an open question whether 
such methods have not about reached the limit 
of their efficiency. More and more people 
shrink from publicity in conversion and resent 
being voted en bloc as the evangelist directs. 
Moreover, the same amount of money would 
employ 100 trained workers for a longer period 
than three months. These workers could can- 
vass the entire city, ferreting out the neg- 
lected, destitute and sick, and bringing a 
personal appeal to every unconverted man, 
woman and child in thecity. Such systematic 
work would furnish first-hand information to 
all the churches and enable them to accom- 
plish their ministry more effectively. To reap 
rightly the full results of the mission it is im- 
perative that something like this be done 
under the direction of the same committee, 
representing as it does all the evangelical 
churches of the city. 

Such efforts by their very limitations place a 
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new and telling emphasis on the shepherding 
of children. The wisdom of the Church is to 
concertrate on the beginnings of life, before 
the evil days come. Rescue work is impor- 
tant; preventive work is vastly more vital. 

It is not to be implied that the mission has 
failed to bring much blessing to the city. The 
indirect results are of more value than the 
statistical. The ministers of several wards 
have formed organizations to continue the 
work, churches have been stirred to more 
aggressive service and much personal work is 
being done. One active business man is one 
of a group of personal workers and gave this 
testimony at the conclusion of a recent ad- 
dress: ‘**Men do not get away from me in 
business, and I am determined they shall not 
get away from me in coming out for God. I 
am determined to use every bit of diplomacy 
I possess to win souls to Christ. I believe I 
have led more people to a decision during the 
last two months than during my entire pre- 
vious life.’’ 


Dr. Timothy Richard 


A Missionary Statesman in China 
BY REV. JAMES JOHNSTON, DARWEN, ENG. 


After a second period of fifteen years’ 
service in various parts of China this 
eminent missionary has first come to 
America to further China’s peace rela- 
tions with America and the great West- 
ern Powers of Europe. His proposal 
that ten of the leading nations should 
federate and appoint a supreme court to 
decide all needful questions and to ar- 
range tariffs on a basis of reciprocity, is 
heartily indorsed by leading statesmen 
of China and Japan. Dr. Richard comes 
with a proposal, which if adopted, will 
scatter the nightmare of the yellow races’ 
domination and contribute immeasurably 
to China’s prosperity, both commercially 
and spiritually. 

He is a missionary sui generis. He has 
exercised a great influence among the 
educated and higher classes of China, 
maintaining that by the press rather than 
the pulpit, by the book in preference to 
speech, the empire may be established in 
righteousness. He has doubtless done 
more than any Chinaman or foreigner in 
later years to create a ‘‘ forward ’’ Chinese 
party, chiefly with a view to remove the 
contemptuous quality of the Chinese 
mind, a standing hindrance to China’s 
emancipation and enlightenment. 

A native of Wales, where he was born 
in 1845, the Doctor left the land of his 
birth early in the seventies for service 
in China under the auspices of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society. Following ex- 
tensive travels, as far as Manchuria, the 
young missionary settled in 1874 at Tsing- 
Chu-Fu, the one foreign resident, where 
he made himself easily master of the 
Chinese tongue and studied with indom- 
itable ardor the classical lore of China, 
carrying out the advice of home officials, 
“Strive to get hold of the teachers, for 
if they were converted, there is hope that 
the nation will turn to God.” 

Dr. Richard at the outset and subse- 
quently has made this his fixed ideal. 
At Tsing-Chu-Fu he sought repeated in- 
terviews with native leaders for the dis- 
cussion of ethical and religious themes. 

The terrible famines which swept China 
from 1876 to 1879 found him a busy man, 
his unwearied services winning him the 
laudation of native and foreign officials 
and securing him likewise entrée into 
high-class native houses, where he de- 
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livered some hundreds of lectures upon 
science and kindred topics. His removal 
to Tai-Yuen Fu, the capital of Shansi 
Province brought him further into con- 
tact with officials and scholars, among 
whom he disseminated the fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian faith, in addi- 
tion to which he had an active share 
in distributing Christian literature for 
the benefit of the thousands of stu- 
dents gathered to compete for degrees at 
the principal examinations. The Chi- 
nese Government warmly appreciated Dr. 
Richard’s scientific and literary ad- 
dresses and voted generous donations 
for the erection of buildings and equip- 
ment of staff. Like another Cyrus Ham- 
lin, known all over Turkey by his pupils 
as ‘‘the teacher,” the position of Dr. 
Richard was one of similar coveted dis- 
tinction for an ambassador of Christ. 

Another departure in Dr. Richard’s 
career occurred in 1891 upon his appoint- 
ment as secretary to the Society for the 
Diffusion of Christian and General Knowl- 
edge among the Chinese, a position 
which his numerous literary gifts em- 
inently fitted him to occupy. Through 
this agency Dr. Richard has exercised a 
far-reaching influence on behalf of the 
most varied needs of the Chinese people, 
and to what extent this has been accom- 
plished may be judged by the list of pub- 
lications in the society’s catalogue, most 
of these issues bearing in some form his 
imprimatur. In this sphere he has en- 
joyed specially the valuable co-operation 
of Dr. Young J. Allen of the Southern 
American Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Dr. Richard has had numerous inter- 
views with viceroys, the members of the 
Tsung-li Yamen (foreign office) and the 
Hanlins, picked men of the educated class, 
upon imperial questions ; and has been on 
friendly terms with officials in Peking, 
a privilege not accorded even to foreign 
ministers. Dr. Richard, together with a 
group of distinguished missionaries, has 
been an adviser on several occasions of 
the influential officers of State, in pref- 
erence to foreign diplomatists and mer- 
chants, regarding China’s outlook, re- 
adjustment, and expansion according to 
Western ideas. 

Dr. Richard believes that in spite of 
the recent storm-cast sky of China there 
are many cheering signs of daybreak in 
that wonderful land and amidst a pop- 
ulation more in number than the whole 
of Europe. Convince China that she can 
benefit materially by adopting Christian- 
ity, the Doctor remarks, and she will 
adopt it as she formerly did the system 
of Buddhism for the same reason. Need- 
less to add, Dr. Richard, who has an un- 
rivaled knowledge of the Chinese mind, 
appreciates the high qualities of the 
Chinese and shares their aspirations, an- 
ticipates wide triumphs for the gospel 
now that their self-complacent land, at 
last discovering that the West has some- 
thing which she does not possess, is 
turning her face in a dumb, half-dazed 
fashion to the Occident. 

For his personal qualities Doctor Rich- 
ard is genuinely esteemed. His modesty, 
transparency of character, indefatigable 
devotion, prayerfulness and optimism 
command a multitude of friends who de- 
light to honor one who presents the high- 
est ideal of manhood in the service of 
his Master. 
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Some Impressions of a Central Labor Union 


A Minister’s Portraiture of an Important Institution in [lodern Life 


Having been appointed by a ministerial 
association to attend the meetings of the 
Central Labor Union as fraternal dele- 
gate, I went and went again and continue 
to go, drawn by an irresistible attraction. 
In these assemblages the pot is always 
boiling. If you want to know what it is 
to see men in deadly earnest, go to a 
Central Labor Union. 

The Presbyterians have undertaken to 
find some common ground upon which 
to affiliate with these colossal organiza- 
tions of men who, to a startling extent, 
have abandoned the Church. Rev. Charles 
Stelzle, formerly a mechanic, but now a 
minister, is heading the movement. His 
method is that of securing exchanges of 
delegates between these associations. His 
hope is that of leading each of these great 
organizations to a more perfect compre- 
hension of the others aims and to some 
united action. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


My credentials having been accepted I 
entered a large, cheerless room where a 
hundred and fifty: representatives from 
as many different local unions were as. 
sembled, and my first impression was 
that of this desperate earnestness of which 
I spoke. It is on the faces, in the man- 
ners, in the language of the men and 
women both. The very atmosphere of 
the room is surcharged with its presence. 
To these enthusiastic delegates this rude 
hall is a temple; these burning ideas are a 
faith ; those doctrines are the material of 
@ propaganda; those efforts are a crusade. 
For the cause that is being promoted 
here most of them have abandoned the 
Church; many deny themselves domestic 
pleasures and all of them have subjected 
themselves to a power that is strangely 
like a tyranny. 

VARYING TYPES 

For a few evenings it was difficult for 
me to distinguish personalities and varia- 
tions of type. All were plainly dressed, all 
bore the marks of that physical toil which 
sets its stamp of calloused hands, stooped 
shoulders and tense features upon its 
victims; all seemed to be thinking the 
same thoughts and to be dominated by 
the same motives. But one night a sub- 
ject was broached which shivered this 
unity into a score of fragments! Lines 
of subdivision shot in every direction. 
The whole gamut of human passion was 
swept by an invisible but mighty hand. 
As in every convocation of mere men, 
it developed that, from the apostles and 
saints of the movement, the range swept 
downward to include the selfish and the 
brutal. Some of these people were dying 
to sacrifice themselves to a principle and 
an institution; others to sacrifice a prin- 
ciple and an institution to themselves— 
which is nothing new under the sun. 


THE POINT OF UNION 


Upon a thousand things, these various 
people appear to disagree; but upon one 
they are as solidly united as if fused to- 
gether by elemental fires. They are fight- 
ing a “class” war. They are for the 
labor class as against the employer class 


—a fatal obstacle, it seems to me, to un- 
ion with the Church, which (however it 
fails in the application of its principle) 
stands flat-footed for all men as against 
some men. The Church is for employees 
and employers both; the unions for the 
former alone. 

To go from a church meeting where 
the rights of every man who lives have 
been pleaded for equally, to a labor meet- 
ing where those of a single class are advo- 
cated exclusively, is to receive a disa- 
greeable shock and nothing seems more 
impossible than to harmonize these an- 
tagonistic conceptions of human relation- 
ships. Undoubtedly the Church has often 
proved false to its essential principle of 
the brotherhood of men; of the solidar- 
ity of the race; of the equal rights of 
the poor and the rich, the low and the 
high, the weak and the powerful. But it 
has never openly denied its cardinal prin- 
ciple, however often it has been secretly 
repudiated it, and could not do so without 
committing suicide. If the wage-earn- 
ers who form these labor organizations 
cannot worship God in places where 
equal consideration for all classes is fear- 
lessly proclaimed, or even where preach- 
ers.mean to do it and fail from some 
human bias the outlook is bad. 


IS THE BREACH IMPASSABLE 


Some deeper principle of harmony may 
appear from longer and closer study; 
but it is at least a first impression that 
here is an impassable breach between the 
Church and the Labor Unions. This im- 
pression is all the more painful, because 
the deepest sensibilities of the heart are 
stirred by this boundless enthusiasm of 
these ‘devotees. What splendid specimens 
some of them are! And how able! Do 
not think for a moment that you have to 
go to National Legislatures or General 
Assemblies of great ecclesiastical bodies 
to see displays of forensic talent! The 
terrible earnestness with which business 
is rushed through these meetings and the 
parliamentary skill with which it is con- 
ducted are startling. Never was there 
so poor a place for maundering! The 
speaker who does not stick to his point 
is as helpless as the shipwrecked mariner 
who does not stick to his spar for, the 
instant he lets go, a wave of protest 
drowns him. But the speakers do not 
often let go! They are not there to make 
speeches; but to contend for ideas. 


There are many other places where you: 


will hear finer oratory; few where you 
will hear truer eloquence. I have seen 
teamsters and iron-molders so forget 
themselves in a passion of fiery indigna- 
tion or heartbreaking pity, as to come 
back to self.consciousness with a shock 
of surprise. I have listened to them 
with tears in my eyes and cold chills 
running up and down my spinal column. 


KINDS OF ORATORY 


It is a fascinating study to watch the 
disclosure of those various types of ora- 
tory which have developed in every age 
and every place since time began; in 
the Agora of Athens; the Forum of 
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Rome; the Assembly of France; the 
Parliament of England; the Congress of 
America. .This teamster is stormy, dar- 
ing, impassioned. That brewer is reck- 
less, defiant, determined. A horse shoer 
is subtle, sarcastic, ironical. A butcher 
is logical, profound, convincing. An iron- 
molder is humorous, fantastic, poetical. 
One gestures wildly; another gracefully, 
and a third does not move a muscle. 
There is a certain tall, slim, sandy, seri- 
ous looking young pattern maker who 
captivates me. Youshould see him stand 
with his left hand in his pocket and em- 
phasize his thoughts with the right one, 
in which he grips a soft, black felt hat. 
When he lifts, waves or swings it my 
heart surges, so graceful, so compelling, 
so entrancing is its movement. Where 
did this uneducated man acquire his rare 
vocabulary? Who taught him this di- 
vinest of the arts—to conquer his fellow- 
men by speech? It stirs one’s blood to 
behold these native powers, and to hear 
these untutored men speak like savants 
and sages isa tonic. Nothing ever gave 
me a more profound sense of the inherent 
majesty of simple manhood. I should 
like to see an irruption of these hard 
hitting orators into some ecclesiastical 
meetings which I, have attended! The 
floor of the arena would soon be strewn 
with inanimate forms of defeated gladi- 
ators, clothed in black coats and white 
ties, I think. 


IGNORING THE INDIVIDUAL 


There is one thing more. It seems to 
an ordinary observer that the stress of 
this reformatory movement is being laid 
too much upon the salvation of the class 
or the mass—in a lump, and not enough 
upon the transformation of the man, as 
individual. Can that be done? How 
about elevating the discipline of an army 
without improving that of the single 
soldier? Peopledivideonthis line. These 
Trade-Unionists believe with all their 
hearts that you can so improve a social 
or commercial system as certainly to im- 
prove the individuals in it, and perhaps 
you can a little; but not much. They 
also believe that if you improve the en- 
vironment of the individual you will im- 
prove the individual himself—and so do I 
—sometimes! But they must not forget 
that countless thousands of human beings 
who have acquired everything in the line 
of these improved conditions for which 
they are so earnestly struggling are hope- 
less scoundrels or pitiful nobodies. 

What I miss in those Central Labor 
Union meetings is the appeal to the indi- 
vidual will; the plea for personal man- 
hood; the uplifted ideal for the single, 
solitary soul! In our churches perhaps 
we hear too little about the betterment of 
the conditions of men, but in the labor 
meetings I am certain we hear too little 
about the betterment of the men them- 
selves. What good will shorter hours and 
better wages do a drunkard, a gambler or 
a sensualist? How much happier will 
they make his wife and children if he 
does not conquer his personal vices? 

I think that the Labor Union has a 
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great mission, but that the laborers have 
as much need of a church as before its 
organization. The labor movement may 
become a cult, but it will not do for a re- 
ligion. 

Probably the Church owes more to the 
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“labor movement ”’ than it gives; but it 
cannot give all that the ‘labor move- 
ment’’ asks, for this would be to array 
itself against one class in behalf of an- 
other—which is as impossible for it as 
for the Government. 


The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. Im the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


257. A member of my church finds difficulty 
in feeling the reality of God as she prays to 
him. She thinks her difficulty is not intel- 
lectual. She believes in a personal, present, 
Heavenly Father, but cannot feel his presence. 
Can you suggest a means of making God more 
vivid for her?—bB. E. R. (Wisconsin.) 

It is worth remembering, in the first place, 
that feeling is not the vital matter and that 
feeling is often lacking in other personal rela- 
tions that we know are real and significant. 
If the person believes that she has real reason 
for confidence in the present Heavenly Father, 
she may go confidently ahead on that fact. 
In the long run, feeling is quite certain to 
come into line with such faith. In any per- 
sonal relation the vital thing is to fulfill the 
conditions upon which the relation would 
naturally become to us real and let the results 
come incidentally. For example, few things 
do more te draw souls together than the care- 
ful expression of gratitude. Let one go over 
the plain, obvious reasons for thanksgiving to 
God and see how surely his heart will warm in 
the process. A real self-sacrificing service is 
also practically sure to help the feeling of 
intimacy in prayer. The continuous staying 
in the atmosphere of the life of Christ is also 
not only one condition, but in a way includes 
all the conditions of the reality of the per- 
sonal relation with God. It is threugh Christ 
above all that God brings home to us the in- 
dubitable conviction of our communion with 
him. 

258. It seems to be an accepted teaching of 
the Bible that God cares especially for the 
weak and unfortunate in this world. Much 
poetry is written to that effect. I, who have 
been peculiarly ofilicted, have not found it to 
he true in my life, and my observation and 
knowledge of other lives makes it seem like 
mere sentiment. Iam forced to believe that it 
is the strong, mentally or physically, who, 
by virtue of their strength, are wise, cour- 
ageous, confident and competent to bear the 
stress of life, to whom circumstances yield 
and help and success come. Itis a real fact 
that the battle is to the strong. How then can 
one believe in the promises of God?—c. K. D. 
(New York.) 

1. My inguirer might well remember that 
successful achievement in a given set of cir- 
cumstances is one thing, and the sense of the 
love and care of God and rest in him, quite 
another. Some supposedly very successful 
lives are, after all, in the real spirit of them, 
dismal failures. And, on the other hand, lives 
into which success—as men often count success 
—has rarely come, have, in a very true sense, 
made such high attainment in character as to 
have most fully learned life’s lesson, and most 
truly succeeded. 2. Christ’s promise is not for 
any, I suppose, necessarily a promise of de- 
liverance from trouble, but rather the promise, 
**My grace is sufficient.’””’ That is, the sup- 
posed “* teaching of the Bible” can hardly be 
said to be what the question implies. 3. Very 
many who are thought of as belonging to “‘ the 
weak and the unfortunate,” are, nevertheless, 
among those who have proved themselves 
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strongest morally and spiritually. And while 
no doubt the moral and spiritual fight is often 
made more difficult by physical lack, the phys- 
ical lack need not be the decisive factor. 
Much of the best work that the world has ever 
seen has been done under severe physical lim- 
itations. For myself, I do not believe, there- 
fore, that it is true that the battle is to the 
strong, in the senses of simply the physically 
or intellectually strong. A man’s spirit often 
counts far more in the final victory. 


259. 1. Have Congregationalists any fairly 
well-defined common basis of belief that dis- 
tinguishes them from the most conservative or 
the most liberal bodies? 2. Is it good ecclesi- 
astical form for us, as Congregationalists, to 
receive members by letter from Unitarian and 
Universalist churches? 3. What is the most 
essential matter of belief to be required of 
adults who enter our churches on confession 
of faith?—A. H. (Michigan.) 

1. It seems to me pretty plain that, on the 
whole, the doctrinal position of Congregation- 
alists must be defined as rather mediating, 
not for the most part strongly Calvinistic or 
strongly Arminian, strongly radical or strongly 
conservative, though including in their mem- 
bership many who are quite conservative and 
many who are quite liberal. The denomina- 
tion is characterized, perhaps, more by a spirit 
than by a definite creed. It has insisted 
strongly on the lordship of Christ, and on the 
continuous leadership of the Spirit, and has 
therefore maintained all the more readily en- 
tire openness to the truth. I do not think it 
is possible to separate them by any distinct 
doctrinal test from other evangelical bodies; 
though, on the one hand, they are neither 
Unitarians nor Universalists and, on the other 
hand, not strongly conservative in the sense 
of the theology of the ‘‘old school.’’ I may 
well refer my inquirer to a very suggestive 
article by Prof. Williston Walker on Changes 
in Thsaology among American Congregation- 
alists in the American Journal of Theology 
for April, 1906. 

2. In strictness, probably not, though the 
individual position may vary so much in such 
cases that I should believe every case might 
well be taken up by itself, as distinctly in- 
dividual. 

3 The belief in Christ as Lord. My own 
feeling is that the one sole thing concerning 
which we ought to insist in admitting any 
one to the Church of Christ is, Does he count 
himself first and foremost a disciple of Jesus 
Christ? lf so, he seems to me to belong in 
the circle of the disciples. 


260. Can we say that the sun really stood 
still during the Battle of Gibeon, as recorded 
in Josh. 10: 12-14, or must we accept the 
conclusion of Professors Cook and Cheyne, 
that these verses are quotations from a book 
of poetry called, The Book of Jashar; or, 
finally, can we only account for the same by 
saying that it was a historical miracle, to be 
classed with those of the New Testament?— 
w. E. G. (Minnesota.) 

There is a poetical quotation, I suppose, 
clearly involved, which was not intended to 
be taken as cold fact. As Professor Kent puts 
it, ‘‘ It is the natural poetic method of stating 
that the overthrow of their forces was as com- 
plete as would ordinarily require two days to 
accomplish.” It is quite possible, however, 


that this poetical quotation from the Book of ’ 
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Jashar may have been misunderstood by a 
later Judean writer, who interpreted it liter- 
ally. 


261. Do you think that God, in performing 
the miracles of the Old Testament, used the 
** forces of nature’? in such a way as to leave 
any doubt as to his agency in them, and his 
alone?—A. B. G. (South Dakota.) 

The Old Testament records of miracles, I 
suppose, indicate points at which the writers 
at least thought they saw the special agency 
of God and were sure of God’s co-working. 
It is quite possible that we might now see rea- 
sons under the same circumstances for laying 
the emphasis at other points than those em- 
phasized by the Old Testament writers, though 
we might be equally sure of the presence and 
working of God. That is, we might agree in 
the conclusions of the Old Testament writers, 
rather than in the points chosen by them, as 
specially indicating the divine agency. In 
general, it should be noted that it is not pos- 
sible to make sweeping statements concern- 
ing the Old Testament miracles as a whole. 
They have to be considered on their individual 
merits. And, on the other hand, it ought al- 
ways to be recognized that the miraculous by 
no means pervades the Old Testament to the 
extent which is often supposed. 





Happenings in Washington 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


The Negro in Oratorio 


The Coleridge-Taylor Choral Society of this 
city has, within the past month, given the im- 
pressive oratorio, The Atonement, here, in Bal- 
timoreand in Philadelphia. The initial render- 
ing was in this city and at the First Congre- 
gational Church, the Ladies’ Home Missionary 
Society sharing in the profits. The interest 
was such that a fortnight in advance, all the 
best seats were sold. People lined up at three 
o’clock in the morning before the music store 
on the first day of the sale. The large audi- 
ence was not disappointed in this new work of 
the Choral Society that has for several seasons 
made such a profound impression with the 
singing of Hiawatha. It hardly seemed pos- 
sible that so high a standard could be main- 
tained. But the chorus of one hundred and 
fifty sang with the same precision and attack 
this more somber and intricate composition. 
They kept right up to pitch, coming out from 
the weird minor chords and landing just on 
the right key at the exact second indicated by 
the swing of Professor Layton’s baton. 

It is something to see this big black giant 
leading his chorus. The rapid swing of his 
arms carries them on in accelerated crescendo, 
till the swelling harmonies almost engulf one. 
For an instant the colossal figure, motionless, 
with arms outspread, is silhouetted against the 
tiers of white dresses and eager faces; the 
music is like a sobbing sea; the leader’s hands 
come together, and the music dies into silence 
as softly as the gentlest lapping wave touches 
the shore. The score is extremely difficult, 
and presents a succession of strained and 
minor effects very somber and solemn, relieved 
by but the faintest glimmer of the light of the 
resurrection morning. It happened that it was 
given here on the day of the earthquake. To 
come under the spell of such music between 
the reading of extras telling the appalling 
news, was extremely depressing. Three thou- 
sand tickets were sold before the chorus started 
for Philadelphia, a new field tothem. In Bal- 
timore they were heard with the same appreci- 
ation as last year. 


Social Functions 

Gallaudet College has just had its forty- 
second Presentation Day. The President of 
the United States graciously showed his inter- 
est by referring in his brief address to the 
themes presented in the essays and speeches 
of the students. It is a happy fashion that 
he has, and however far afield a speaker may 
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go in his hearing, when he comes to a stop the 
President in a few remarks shows that he has 
not only galloped at his side, but has circled 
beyond. 

A pleasant affair lately was a farewell din- 
ner given at the Y. M. C. A. to Dr. Emily 
Young O’Brien, wife of the new editor of the 
Boston Transcript, who has hitherto been its 
able Washington correspondent. The range 
of Dr. O’Brien’s life in this city is indicated 
by the hosts, who represented Congress, the 
District Commissioners, the Associated Chari- 
ties, Civic Center, Neighborhood House, the 
Collegiate Alumnz and the Hungry Club. 
Hon. H. B. F. Macfarland presided, and the 
wheels of after dinner talk ran nimbly after 
the Commissioner’s remark, ‘‘A long spoke 
makes a tired fellow,” or words to that effect. 

Rev. Teunis Hamlin, D. D., and Mrs. Hamlin 
of the Church of the Covenant have just sailed 
for a six months’ holiday abroad. The church 
marked the twenty years of his ministry here 
by handing him a purse of over $4,500. 

The President and the Forests 

Among those before Congress anxious to 
press legislation their way, has just been a 
large delegation of Forestry folks with the 
governors of New Hampshire and of North 
Carolina as leading figures. They came to 
urge the bill for the White Mountain and the 
Appalachian forests reserves. After appear- 
ing before the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, they went to the White House, where 
after the personal introduction of the forty to 
the President, he made their interest his by 
saying, ‘‘Our work, gentlemen, ’’ rather than 
“‘yours.”’ It is understood that a majority of 
the House Committee favors the bill. 


Washington and San Francisco 


The trees of the city once more stand dressed 
in living green, and the beauty of lawns, parks 
and highways is the admiration of visitors and 
the joy and reward of its heavily taxed non- 
voting citizens. The glory that arches our 
thoroughfares is such a contrast to the photo- 
graphs of chaos and ruin in the city that so 
proudly held the key of the Golden Gate. The 
capital; like the rest of the country, has sprung 
to the rescue; in every government depart- 
ment, school and churcb, money has been con- 
tributed and the entire city has been canvassed 
for both money and clothing. The men of the 
United States Geological Survey have been 
besieged by the newspaper people for infor- 
mation concerning earthquakes. One more 
philosophical than scientific remarks with cer- 
tainty, ‘‘There are two things one cannot 
dodge, a microbe and an earthquake.” A 
dear old saint says, ‘“‘I cannot talk about it; 
the Lord sent it, and I keep saying over and 
over to myself, Blessed is he, whosoever shall 
not be offended in me.”’ 


‘Howard University’s New President 


The name of Rey. Wilbur Thirkield, D. D., 
is not unknown to Congregationalists, for he 
has been for some years actively engaged in 
the work of educating the colored race under 
the Methodist auspices. A new interest at- 
taches to him now as the man just chosen by 
the board of trustees of Howard University 
to be its president. He is a trifle past fifty, 
not very tall, rather spare, alert and vigorous. 
The lines of his smooth-shaven, intellectual 
face indicate strength and determination. Dr. 
Thirkield has been corresponding secretary 


-of the Freedman’s Aid and Southern Educa- 


tional Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He was founder and fora time the 
president of Gammon Theological Seminary 
at Atlanta, for which he secured an endow- 
ment of over half a million. Thus he has had 
experience and has shown the capabilities to 
fit him for the delicate and difficult task now 
presented tohim. It would have been pleasing 
to Congregationalists had the future president 
of Howard University been discovered in their 
denomination, thus maintaining the traditions 


-of the past; but they are broad-minded enough 


to be glad if the right leader has been found 


‘in the Methodist Church, and will rejoice to 
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learn of his acceptance and success. He will 
have a strong and loyal band of professors, 
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many of them of New England stock, who have 
kept the faith in the form of their forefathers. 


Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 297 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church ) 


The Culmination of a Winter’s Campaign 
Twenty-five out of sixty churches have been 
kind enough to answer a letter of special in- 
quiry, which proportion shows the difficulty 
state registrars have to contend with, in dila- 
tory pastors and clerks. These twenty five 
churches in 1905 made a net gain of 661 mem- 
bers, and spent in their work and for benevo- 
lences $426,000 On Easter Sunday, or the 
nearest communion service, they received 606 
new members, nearly 500 of them on confes- 
sion, the Easter gains almost equaling those 
of the rest of the year. Eight churches out 
of twenty-seven, however, received 466 new 
members, two of these, Tompkins Avenue 
and Central, 104 and 110 respectively, or one- 
third of the entire Eastertide increase. The 
other nineteen churches averaged eleven each. 
Taken as a whole, the Manhattan- Brooklyn 
Conference of sixty churches has had an aver- 
age year of progress. The churches have not 
yet realized the swift, new conditions that 
confront them, the influx of immigrants, the 
opening of new territories, the new mobiliza- 
tion of population, the meager resources for 
church extension, the still chaotic problem of 
federation, the continued social unrest and 
the steady decline of church attendance. The 


‘ total gains this year are less than a year ago, 


and the small per capita gifts still limit the 
Christian propaganda in the metropolis. 


Brooklyn Accessions and Progress 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman has completed five 
years at Central during which he has received 
1,100 members, probably a record in the de- 
nomination, especially among churches that 
have long before reached national prominence 
and great prosperity. The net increase each 
year has been respectively, 111, 176, 106, 134, 
158, and last month on Easter Day 110, of whom 
82 were on confession of faith. The present 
membership is 2,164, the net increase under 
Dr. Cadman being 800 less five. An Easter 
offering for church extension was over $1,100. 
The Bible school numbers 1,200, Dr. Cadman 
having a large Bible class of men. As he can 
no longer keep up a systematic visitation of 
all the church members, it is proposed to divide 
the parish into twelve districts, each in charge 
of a deacon with a corps of visitors, all infor- 
mation reaching the pastor systematically. In 
addition, Rev. S. V. Trowbridge, Miss Stitt 
and Miss Gulick will visit throughout the 
parish, and Dr. Cadman will give special at- 
tention to the afflicted, absentees and others 
who need him most. 

Plymouth and South Churches have both 
had their usual happy first Sunday in May, 
Dr. Hillis receiving sixty new members and 
Dr. Lyman forty-three. Under Rev. Boyd 
Edwards, the Bible school at South Church 
has risen to 1,029. 

Tompkins Avenue, getting larger and more 
enthusiastic than ever under Dr. Waters’s 
vigorous and optimistic leadership, made a 
net gain last year of 118 members and spent 
$45,000. Its great home scheol numbers now 
1,200. The pastor received 101 new members 
at Easter. Twelve hundred partook of the 
Lord’s Supper on the preceding Thursday. 
Dr. Waters has found a satisfactory associate 
in Rev. F. A. Marsland, whose mature experi- 
ence is felt in the large parish. The Park 
Avenue Branch with its school of 1,000 has 
found a ripe leader in Rev. I. H. Polhemus 
formerly at Newark. 

At Clinton Avenue, Dr. Boynton reccived 
twenty and the Willoughby Avenueand Atlatic 
Avenue chapels added nineteen more, a total 
of thirty-nine. 


Threatened Division at Mt. Vernon 


First Church, Mt. Vernon, is full of trouble, 
partly due to a dispute as to whether the socio- 
logical or even socialistic propaganda has been 
put above that of the spiritual purpose of the 
church; also concerning the wisdom of a new 
location for the edifice, and a difference of 
opinion as to its recent progress and pas- 
toral leadership. In the midst of this four- 
cornered struggle Rev. W. B. Allis has re- 
signed, and a nucleus of sixty seven members 
is said to have asked him to lead a movement 
for a new Congregational church over in a 
newer section of the city. After sitting four 
hours, a dismissal council adjourned after 
authorizing a committee to put into careful 
phraseology the conclusion to which it had 
come and to call the council together again in 
two or three weeks for a final jadgment. 


Round about Manhattan 


Dr. Stimson celebrated Easter with addi- 
tional joy as he was able to announce that he 
had secured $20,000, reducing the mertgage on 
the land to $50,000, its increased value now 
reaching nearly seven times that sum. On the 
same day the interest for another year, $2,000, 
was also pledged. Steadily and surely this 
church is emerging from beneath its heroic 
burden, and in addition to these special 
amounts it raised last year over $18,000, be- 
sides making a net gain of twenty-two new 
members. Broadway Tabernacle made an 
Easter offering for its Bethany work of over 
$4,000, after taking two special offerings for 
Endowment Fands and Church Extension, the 
preceding month. Thirty new members were 
recaived. Since Mr. E. C. Knapp returns to 
Hartford next season the Tabernacle has en- 
gaged Rev. Dubois H. Loux, Ph. D., as its 
director of Bible study, to begin immediately 
after the summer vacation. Dr. Loux is tak- 
ing post-graduate study at Union Seminary, 
and was last summer one of the most success- 
ful workers in the summer evangelistic cam- 
paign. The Tabernacle will bs open all sum- 
mer, a8 was always the case until it occupied 
its temporary home at Mendelssohn Hall. 

SYDNEY. 





Congregational Fund for the 
Relief of California Sufferers 


The treasurer of the fund, Mr. Samuel Usher of 
Boston, reports the following amounts received, up 
to and including May 12. All are from churches 
unless otherwise specified. 


Previously acknowledged ................ $3,849 33 
Brockton, Wendell Avenue............... 12°80 
Chiltonville............ it eilans sdikaneeaaee 25 00 
Nahant, Independent..................++. 20.00 
SN a ns event Vows bode décatcte dessic 5.00 
I gs sata ss Sc dae dads Nada Odd cadens 23.00 
North Attleboro, Trinity ................. 16.00 
WII sure 45 Scrcndarmn dadidceccnicccdses << 126.49 
Reading, Sunday School.................. 28.20 
Worcester, Old South... ......ccccccseeee 176.00 
Templeton, Trinitarian................... 7.77 
COME. UNOS seis ccencdic< dsidesecececace 18.00 
Montvale, Church, Sunday School and 

aI Mr Gis lineal agddecun case ccedecandeee 13.11 
po Beer rererrrcirerr rere 20.00 
Middleboro Y. P. 8. C. E...........00..... 2.26 
EA INONOUN ahaa 24 dn seen J cnc censdicese 25.00 
Newton, North Evangelical Church and 

Seema BONO a noo cs cece cece cccesccase 15.00 
Dorchester, Village...........-..s0-esee0. 26.42 
Me oa 8 64 vn si code ccescsasete 4.85 
As chided inaasandts tséceaetuageoks 20.00 
TNs dancnddinaddccovstedintecese 8.21 
Wellesley Hills, First..................+.. 148 85 
South Boston, Phillips.................... 71.77 
West Winfield, New York, Immanuel... 10.00 
WR, FRG as oc ccc cedccssccecssceece Ks 61.17 
WERE Iii vc hinds 63 ds 5 dan ddennacsece 400 
Dorchester, Pilgrim ..............+ssses008 222.53 
ON Sook iicS in an ido dae seetpo tr ieed tna $4,950.75 
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A Half-Century of Congregationalism in Nebraska 


When, on May 2, the first in the three days’ 
series of meetings celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of First Church, Omaha, and of the 
beginnings of Congregationalism in Nebraska 
was called to order, the contrast between that 
day fifty years gone, when Rev. George G. 





Omaha First’s Earliest Building 


Rice of Council Bluffs delivered the first ser- 
mon preached by a Congregationalist in Ne- 
braska, and this, when Rev. G. E. Taylor 
opened the hour of devotion with the subject, 
The Path by Which We Have Come, was 


vivid. 
THEN AND NOW 


Then, Omaha was a raw and ragged town 
of two or three hundred people ready to move 
on anywhere after the beckoning hand of 
fortune; now, it is a city of shaded streets, 
beautiful homes, immense enterprises, large 
wealth, with more than a hundred thousand 
inhabitants in conditions settled as those of 
New England. Then, a territory of prairie 
and little else; now, a state one-fifth larger 
than all New England, with industries, agri- 
cultural products and bank accounts, schools 
and colleges so far beyond the dreams of the 
fathers and the knowledge of the average 
Easterner that it is wise not to give figures 
lest we be assessed more than the Illinois plan 
calls for to enrich the treasury of the national 
society. Then, May 4, 1856, the First Church, 
that day organized with nine members, the 
solitary representative of Congregationalism 
in an undeveloped empire; now, a splendid 
church of 320 members, thoroughly organized 
for aggressive work, housed in a handsome 
edifice valued at $100,000, through the fine busi- 
ness capacity and hard work of its present 
pastor free of debt and holding a commanding 
place in the religious life of the great middle 
West. 

LEADERS OF FIRST CHURCH 


Of its eight pastors, the first and its founder, 
the Abraham of Nebraska Congregationalism, 
was Rev. Reuben Gaylord, Connecticut born, 
Yale valedictorian, seventeen years a mission- 
ary in Iowa, where he helped found Iowa 
College, then sent by the Home Missionary 
Society to Omaha where, after a winter’s 
preaching in the assembly hall of the terri- 
torial legislature, he labored nine years, or- 
ganizing the church, building its first house 
of worship and laying not only broad, strong 
foundations for its future but, also, for that 
of Congregationalism in the state to be and 
in the regions beyond. After the brief pas- 
torates of A. D. Stowell, W. W. Rose, E. S. 
Palmer, from 1864 to 1870, Rey. A. F. Sherrill 


A Stirring State Meeting at Omaha 
By Joun E. Tutte, D. D., LincoLn 


was ordained and installed and for eighteen 
years, with devotion and ability, not only led 
the church steadily forward but sent out col- 
onies to found new organizations. After six 
years under the eloquent Duryea, and an 
interregnum of two, the church called from 
Massachusetts Rev. F. A. Warfield, who, 
having guided it through two years of severe 
commercial depression, was succeeded in 1898 
by the present pastor, Dr. Hubert C. Herring, 
who for eight years has not only made a splen- 
did record as preacher and pastor but, in the 
rapidly developing work of the denomination 
in the state, has been a leader of broad vision, 
tireless energy and commanding ability. 

In fifty years, the church has enrolled 1,200 
members and, in the last twenty-three, has 
sent out colonies to form St. Mary’s Avenue, 
Plymouth, Hillside and Pilgrim Churches. 

With fine denominational spirit, Dr. Herring 
signalized the fiftieth anniversary of his church 
by special meetings of the State Association 
and the State Home Missionary Society, so 
subordinating to the larger history and issues 
of the state those of his own church that the 
session seemed rather a state than a local 
celebration, with its inspiring program of his- 
torical addresses and consideration of funda- 
mental and general problems. 


THE PROGRAM 


Each day’s session followed a carefully- 
prepared order, whose main features were in- 
spiring reviews of the material growth of the 
state, by Senator Anderson; of Congregation- 
alism in Nebraska, by Superintendent Bross; 
of the work of Congregational women, by Mrs. 
J. E. Tuttle, president of the Woman’s State 
H. M. U ; of the Endeavor and Sunday school 
history by state President Chase and Mr. San- 
derson; the history of home missions, by Dr. 
Tuttle, president of the state society; of state 
educational institutions, by Editor French, 
with addresses on Christian Education by 
President Perry of Doane and Principals Hart 
and F.C. Taylor. These were supplemented 
by splendid addresses by President King of 
Oberlin on The Fandamental Nature of Re- 
ligion and The Way to Life’s Values; Dr. 
Gladden on Recollections of a Lifetime; Miss 
Evans of Carleton College on the Educational 
Responsibilities of Congregational Women; 
followed by Prof. Laura H. Wild of Doane 
College on Tri-Unity and by stimulating 
speeches by Secretaries Richards and Newell. 


GROWTH 


It seems incredible that the story of these 
fifty years, when measured by things done, 
lies within the lifetime of persons now active 
in the churches of the state, who have not 
only seen First Church emerge from the 
pioneer stage, with its literal setting of In- 
dians, prairie schooners, buffalo, coyotes and 
Mormons, but who have been leaders’in state 
work and are now counselors of the denomi- 
nation in our borders. In the last twelve 
months three churches have received in a 
single day as many members as all the 
churches added during the first ten years. 
In 1887 the State Association was formed, with 
a membership of three churches. Today it 
includes ten local associations, with two hun- 
dred churches, of which twenty-three are 
German, two Swedish, one Welsh, a member- 
ship of nearly 16,000, contributing over $26,000 
the last year for benevolence, over $180,000 
for current expenses and holding property 
valued at $786,000. In fifty years over 44,000 
members have been received, three and a half 
million dollars given for current expenses an 
half a million for benevolence. ; 


HOME MISSIONS AND EDUCATION 


In this time the National Home Missionary 
Society has been represented in the state by 
six superintendents, Reuben Gaylord, 0. W. 
Merrill, Gates, C. W. Merrill, Maile and Bross, 
who, with such pastors as Heaton, Father 
Turner, Sherrill and Gregory, such educa- 
tors as Perry and laymen like Harris, Doane, 
Miller and Lee, have literally subdued a king- 
dom. In accord with the genius of Congrega- 
tionalism, a system of Christian education, the 
most complete of any of the newer states, has 
been carefully developed. Today it is repre- 
sented by Doane College, founded in 1872— 
with Perry as its first and present president, 
jast now girding himself for the task of rais- 
ing $100,000 to meet conditional gifts of Car- 
negie and Pearson—and the four academi:2s 
which are its feeders—Franklin in the south- 
west under Hart, Gates in the northeast under 
J. E. Taylor, Weeping Water in the southeast 
under F. C. Taylor‘and Chadron, under Ober- 
kotter, with a contributory territory in the 
northwest of 35,000 square miles, without 
competition from any school above the gram- 
mar grade in all that region. Altogether 
these are training 778 students under 42 teach- 
ers, holding property valued at $180,000 and 
having an endowment of but $166,000. 


SELF-SUPPORT VOTED 


The climax of interest was when the State 
Missionary Society unanimously voted to as- 
sume at once the support of the state work. 
Organized in 1883, incorporated in 1904, pre- 
ceded by ten years by the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union, which has splendidly sup- 
plemented its work, the state society has been 
slowly moving toward self-support. In view 
of the burdens on the national society necessi- 
tating decreasing gifts to this state; of the 
fact that last year of $9,600 expended in this 
state over $6,000 was raised within the state; 
it was generally felt and was especially urged 
by home missionary pastors and laymen, that 
in the present prosperity of the state, the as- 
sumption of self-support should no longer be 
deferred. While this step means the necessity 
of increasing the contributions of the churches 
by about $5,000 this year, the outlook is full 
of hope. The attitude of the state to the re- 
organization of the national society, as a con- 





REV. HUBERT C. HERRING 
Present pastor of Omaha First Church 


stituent state, is that of cordial co-operation 
within the necessities imposed by the burden 
of self-support the coming year. Dr. Tuttle 
was nominated as director on the board of the 
national society and Rev. Messrs. Bullock, 
Cowan and Taylor with Laymen Selleck, Hart 
and Rising, as members. 
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RETIREMENT OF SUPERINTENDENT BROSS 


To this crowning achievement of the first 
fifty years of Congregationalism in Nebraska, 
no one man has contributed more than the 
retiring superintendent of home missions, Dr. 
Harmon Bross, who lays down his work only 
because he feels the necessity of change and 
reasonable freedom from exacting cares, after 
so long a peri: d of trying, though highly suc- 
cessful service 

Dr. Bross has given to home missions in 
Nebraska practically all his life, certainly the 
best of it, since his service in the Civil War. 
He has been conspicuous among the state 
superintendents for his faithful and untiring 
efforts wisely and economically to discharge 
the grave duties laid nnon him by the state 





HARMON &KOSS, D. D. 


Superintendert of Home Missions in Nebraska fifteen years 


and the national society. For eleven years 
pastor at Crete, where under his ministry 
the church increased from a membership of 
fourteen to 185 and a house of worship was 
erected, he was in 1884 appointed general mis- 
sionary in the Northwest, to aid Superintend- 
ent Maile, who, with but seventeen self-sup- 
porting churches out of 168 under his care, 
and a rapidly developing and almost unlimited 
field, was unable to carry on the work alone. 

In 1885, the counties of northwestern Ne- 
braska were organized and a rush of new 
settlers began. Bross was there as quickly, 
exploring the new regions, and when the first 
train went into the new town of Chadron he 
was aboard, to plant the institutions of the 
gospel in the sandhills and to inaugurate a 
period of energetic expansion in home mis- 
sions, marked by the occupancy of many new 
fields and the establishment of outposts on the 
far frontier. Pushing on, he was made mis- 
sionary for the Black Hills and part of Wyo- 
ming where, by the organization of churches 
in groups for mutual encouragement, and by 
tent work from place to place, he secured 
large and permanent results. 

In 1889, on the resignation of Superintendent 


. Maile, Dr. Bross was elected to the office of 


superintendent, which he has filled with signal 
success for fifteen years. Then the entire 
western half of the state was as truly pioneer 
ground as was the eastern when Gaylord 
entered it, thirty-five years before. With in- 
adequate gifts from the national society, with 
almost no leaders among the settlers to whom 
responsibility in the churches could be given, 
to the usual difficulties and discouragements 
of the superintendent’s work were added the 
discouragements of the drought of 1890, fol- 
lowed by that of five years later, when it 
seemed as if the work of all the years must be 
lost. Through all this Dr. Bross went with a 
quiet courage, unbending perseverance and 
unyielding hope, which form one of the 
noblest pages in the noble history of mis- 
sionary work in Nebraska. Under his admin- 
istration the churches have multiplied nearly 


one-half, their membership four-fold, thei 
contributions more than three-fold, and the 
organized work of the churches has been 
carried to a high degree of efficiency. 

An, industrious, persevering, earnest man of 
practical qualities and of unselfish purpose, 
Dr. Bross has made a splendid record in one 
of the largest and most exacting fields. He 
has met discouragement with patience and 
hope, critical questions and experiences with 
sound common sense and has shown a spirit of 
faith and unselfishness which has made his 
work of permanent value on which his suc- 
cessor can build without fear. 

Now at seventy, when most men, especially 
after so many years of wearing work, ex- 
posure and anxiety would naturally seek a 
well-earned repose, he offers his services to 
the state as a general missionary, without 
salary, to go among the churches on the 
frontier and help them as he may be able. 
The spectacle of this veteran, turning his face 


toward the battle line, is a fitting sequel to’ 


the years of strenuous work celebrated at 
Omaha and a happy omen, we trust, of the 
spirit which wiil make the next fifty years 
better yet. 





The California Missions of the 
A. M. A, 


Intelligence received by the American Mis- 
sionary Association from Rey. Dr. Pond, 
superintendent of the California Chinese and 
Japanese Mission, under date of April 30, is 
as follows: 

One hundred and twenty-five Chinese, men, 
women and children, have been gathered at 
our Berkeley Mission House. Jee Gam, Lee 
Hong and Ng Chan Tsi, driven from San 
Francisco by earthquake and fire, improved 
the opportunity for gospel work at Berkeley, 
and ten Chinese women expressed their full 
purpose to follow Christ. Three of these cases 
were so clear that Brother Rathbone of North 
Church, after careful scrutiny, yielding to 
their desire, baptized them and received them 
to that church last evening. This is the lar- 
gest single harvest we have ever received 
among the women. Before the service I di- 
vided among these workers about $160, in 
partial payment of their salaries for April, 
bringing them great relief. I spoke to them 
of “ Things that cannot be shaken,”’ with Jee 
Gam for interpreter. 

Then I went to the Japanese Mission in 
Oakland. The assembly-room was packed. 
It is not large—perhaps eighty persons were 
present. After I had spoken, Brother Okubo 
preached as usual—for we are not afraid with 
our Chinese and Japanese brethren of con- 
tinuing the meetings as long as seems neces- 
sary and useful. He spoke to fully four 
hundred Japanese at the Christmas festival, 
and impressed me then as a preacher of power. 
The same elements of successful preaching 
were present last evening. He told me that 
he had just received ten to their Branch 
Church. Mr. Watanabe appealed to me for 
their homeless church in San Francisco, 
**Would I aid them in paying rent, if they 
could find a suitable place?” I assured him 
that we would—and that dear infant church 
is determined not todie. But, O, it is such a 
loss—at least according to our present vision— 
that mission house so well made over for us— 
exactly what we needed, only that we wanted 
more of it. And this I would have negotiated 
for on the very day of the earthquake, if the 
earthquake had not occurred. 





Both in Great Britain and in the United 
States the consumption of distilled liquors 
has decreased in recent years. The average 
American drank last year only four-sevenths 
of the amount of whisky he consumed in 1840, 
But he used fourteen times as much beer, 
and the total amount of alcoholic drinks used 
in this country last year was one-eighth of 
the entire expenditure for food. 
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Closet and Altar 


SELF-CONTROL 


We know that whosoever is begotten of 
God sinneth not; but he that was begotten 
of God keepeth himself. 





As to chivalry and honor, their very 
being, in the sense we know them today, 
is rooted in Christianity. For what is 
the essence of all these ideas? Is it not 
of a force restrained, tempered with 
gentleness, devoted to noble uses? And 
is not that precisely what Christianity 
stands for?—J. Brierley. 





All sins mar God’s image, but sins of 
temper mar God’s image and God’s work 
and man’s happiness.—Henry Drummond. 





Be still and cool in thy own mind and 
spirit from thy own thoughts, and then 
thou wilt feel the principle of God, to 
turn thy mind to the Lord God, from 
whom life comes; whereby thou mayest 
receive his strength and power to allay 
all blustering storms and tempest. That 
is it which works up into patience, into 
innocency, into soberness, into stillness, 
into stayedness, into quietness, up to God 
with his power.—George Fox. 





In a cutting manner did the moralist 
answer Alexander the Great, boasting 
that he was lord of the world: ‘Thou 
art,’”’ said he to him, ‘‘a servant to my 
servants, a slave to those lusts over 
which I am lord.”—Thomas Boston. 





A little kingdom I possess, 
Where thot ghts and feelings dwell, 
And very hard I find the task 
Of governing it well; 
For passion tempts and troubles me, 
A wayward will misleads, 
And selfishness its shadow casts 
On all my words and deeds. 


I do not ask for any crown 
But that which all may win, 
Nor seek to conquer any world 
Except the one within. 
Be Thou my guide until I find, 
Led by a tender hand, 
Thy happy kingdom in myself 
And dare to take command. 
—Louisa May Alcott. 





And this is life—temptation, trial, strug- 
gle, conflict, possible victory—the strenu- 
ous life! You cannot cowardly give it 
up. And you need all the help you can 
have; and the only adequate help is 
Jesus Christ.—Henry C. King. 





Let me, O Lord, be master of myself 
in an ordered and helpful life, by Thine 
assistance and to the honor of Thy 
name. Let nosin have dominion over 
me, to bar the way of Thy coming 
and cheat me out of the bounty of 
Thy love and the peace of Thine 
abiding. To this end give mea joy- 
ful and conquering faith that I may 
take life seriously as my appointed 
school of purity and strength. Suffer 
me not to postpone my struggle with 
the evil powers within, but, calling on 
Thy alliance, let me renew this moment 
my overcoming, which, by the grace 
of Thy Holy Spirit, shall become a 
transformation into the image of my 
Redeemer and Example, Christ. And. 
with each day’s need and victory, Thine 
be the praise, for Thou art my helper 
and my shield. Amen. 
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The Minister’s Dog 


BY ANWA BURNHAM BRYANT 


‘* A new dog’s moved into the parson- 
age!’’ burst out Dollie Peck, dashing 
into the parlor with his hat on and his 
face ablaze with excitement. 

Mother looked hard at the hat till he 
took it off, and then she smiled and asked 
him the name of the minister’s dog. 

‘““Why — O—I’d’know!”’ said Dollie. 
“‘T just call him ‘ Doggie,’ but I say it 
kind of coaxy and as if I had a bone in 
my hand. Guess I’ll call him ‘Curly.’ ”’ 

‘*Curly hair, has he? ”’ 

‘*Not very, but I’ve always wanted a 
curly dog, and you can make believe a 
little. Say, Ma, I’m going out to play 
with Curly!” 

‘*What is the name of the family that 
—that’— 

“That belongs to the dog?” inter- 
rupted Dollie, helpfully. ‘‘O, Appletree, 
or something. Huh! they’re all nice 
’nough. You needn’t worry. And the 
dog is just splendid!’’ 

The next moment he was making the 
minister’s dog do 
stunts through a 
barrel-hoop over on 
the minister’s door- 
step. 

‘*Well, I suppose 
it might be worse!”’ 
she sighed. “At 
any rate, he won’t 
be learning any bad 
language.”’ 

Mrs. Peck was a 
very loving mother, 
and a dozen ‘Don’t 
Worry” Clubs 
wouldn’t have done 
her any good. The 
only time in the 
twenty-four hours 
that she didn’t 
worry about Adolphus (it was the other 
boys who had nicknamed him ‘“‘ Dollie’’) 
was when he was tucked up in bed, wear- 
ing his pretty blue-striped flannelette 
night. garment, daintily scalloped at neck 
and sleeves with French blue embroidery 
cotton. Then she felt that he was safe, 
where no bad boys could get at him. 
She little knew what a bad dog could 
do in the way of corrupting his good 
manners. 

Mr. Peck said ‘‘Humph!’’ when she 
told him about it at dinner table. 

** Don’t worry, dear. We mustn’t make 
a ‘sissy’ of the boy. Let him rough and 
tumble a little—it won’t hurt him; this 
summer at the beach, anyway. For pity’s 
sake, yes, let him run with the dog! I’ve 
heard it said,’’ he added chuckling, ‘‘that 
minister’s children don’t always turn out 
well, but I guess their dogs are safe 
enough.”’ 

The new minister, Mr. Appleby, didn’t 
think there was any need of putting a 
barbed-wire fence around his dog, if the 
little boy in the next house did want to 
play with him ten or a dozen hours out of 
the twenty-four. ‘A boy and a dog be- 
long together,’’ he said, ‘like a cup and 
saucer, or a cat and her cushion.” He 
wasn’t going to interfere. 


For the Children 


But Curly—we may as well call him 
that, as long as Dollie did—was an old 
dog with new tricks. He had learned them 
of the minister’s nephew, and the minis- 
ter knew nothing about them. Three 
months’ private tutoring had taught him 
more mischief than anybody could ever 
whip out of him. One of these tricks 
was stealing umbrellas. Every pleasant 
day the beach was covered with pleasant 
little groups sunning themselves under 
the shade of‘ rainbow.colored umbrellas 
or parasols, and when the sun wasn’t too 
hot, the people under them often furled 
these awnings and laid them folded on 
the sand beside them. This was Curly’s 
chance. He would steal up behind with 
@ pensive look seaward, as if he were ask- 
ing, ‘‘ What are the wild waves saying?” 
and suddenly swoop down on the um- 
brella and run with it in his mouth, giv- 
ing the owner a rollicking chase, and 
either dropping it in some safe hiding- 
place in the rocks or swimming out with 
it and leaving it in the water. 

The first time Dollie saw him do it, he 
was frightened, as well as astonished, and 





the minute he got Curly alone he talked 
to him like a father. 

“It’s stealing, Curly, and you’ll go to 
jail for it—don’t you know that’s what 
they do to thief-dogs? And I’d just go 
an’ commit sooside in this deep, deep 
water if they did it to you! Please don’t 
do bad things, Curly darling, for I love 
you!” 

Curly would look at him at such times 
with lovely, soft brown eyes that looked 
just exactly like George Washington, but 
the next sunshiny day off he would go on 
an umbrella-hunt, and just as bad as ever. 
Dollie got into a way of going round the 
rocks every night and hunting up the 
stray ones, and carrying them back to 
their owners after dark, tucking them in 
dusky piazza corners or wrapping them 
up in the folds of left-out hammocks. 
Something must be done, of courze, but 
he couldn’t tell on Curly. 

People began to miss so many things 
that a feeling of distrust crept into the 
little seaside neighborhood. Curly did 
not steal for his own profit, but any pro- 
visions left on piazzas were quite apt to 
be mysteriously transferred to the neigh- 
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Sunday morning got carried over to the 
Campbell cottage, and Mrs. Campbell 
thought it was a nice present from some- 
body and used it for breakfast. A nice 
little pat of butter that Mrs. Judge Bal- 
lard ordered in a hurry for a little ‘‘com- 
pany’’ she was having one night was 
dropped behind the hedge of pointed firs 
that formed a wind-break back of the 
house, and was only found there when 
next morning’s sun had made oil of it. 

All of these things Dollie knew, some 
of them he confessed and paid for out of 
his little pocket-money, for how could he 
tell on Curly? Not that he ever told sto- 
ries about it, but he would come around, 
hanging his head, and mumble out some- 
thing about ‘‘made a mistake”’ or ‘‘for- 
got”? or “found somep’n,” and people 
pitied what they thought his agony of 
bashfulness, and let him off without ask- 
ing toc many questions. 

Of late Curly had taken up a new and 
troublesome line of business. The doc- 
tor’s little girl was fond of dolls, and so 
it seemed was Curly. Certainly he kept 
an eye on every one of her numerous 
family, and the in- 
stant one was left 
unprotected, he was. 
off with it. Time 
and again Dollie res- 
cued her darlings 
and returned them, 
but one day he was 
not quick enough. 
The doll was ‘‘ found 
on him.” 

That indeed was a 
black day for Dollie. 
His father inter- 
viewed him sternly 
and told him what 
to expect if the 
thing happened 
again. 

“What are you, 
anyway—a sneak?’ he asked harshly. 
“Taking a little girl’s playthings and 
destroying them! I’d get off in some 
lonesome place and hate myself, if I 
were you! Take one thing along with 
you to think of—you won’t get off so 
easy next time.”’ 

So Dollie knew what to expect, only it 
came sooner than he expected. Not quite 
a week after that, the same thing hap- 
pened, up to the point where Mr. Peck 
requested his son to step into the wood- 
shed with him, at the same time taking 
down a little toy riding whip which hung 
as an ornament over the hall window. 

Dollie had never been struck in his life. 
It must feel very bad to make your father 
look like that when he did it. 

““Why don’t you speak, eh?”’ cried his 
father, angrily, cutting at him. It wasa 
small whip, but it made a bright red mark 
on Dollie’s bare, brown legs. 

Dollie stood looking at him with a face 
of anguish, but not a cry came from his 
quivering white lips. 

‘* Speak, why don’t you?” cried his 
father again, but this time he did not 
strike him. Something in his boy’s face 


bors’ porches. Old Mrs. Damon’s pail of : puzzled him, vexed as he was, and he 


hot brown bread that the milkman always 
brought right out of his wife’s oven every 


kept looking sharply at him to try to 
understand it. 














— 
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Suddenly Dollie sprang past him, with 
a little cry, right out of the low wood- 
shed window which stood open, and 
snatched something from the big dog 
bounding towards him. The boy flung 
himself on the dog, stooping over him, 
and tucked the something, whatever it 
was, into his blouse, giving the dog a 
push, then, and turning back himself 
towards the window. But his father had 
jumped out after him and had him by 
the arm, dragging him in again. 

“You take your blouse off, sir!” he 
said. ‘‘ We'll settle this once for all.” 

He had not seen Dollie take anything 
from the deg and had not spied the stow- 
away in his blouse, but Dollie suddenly 
shrieked out: 

“You can whip me, Papa, but I can’t 
take it off! I can’t—I can’t!” 

“Take it off!” repeated his father 
sternly. ’ 

Dollie only flung himself face down on 
the floor, hugging his little blouse tight 
about him, and sobbing, ‘‘I can’t, I 
can’t!’’ 

‘*Where’s that rascal dog that was here 
a minute ago?” demanded a loud voice. 
** He had a doll in his mouth. I saw him 
with it.” 

**O, Dr. Dalby, please don’t whip Curly! 
Please don’t—please don’t!” cried Dollie, 
suddenly starting up with such a sudden 
motion that the armless and-legless doll 
fell out on the floor at the Doctor's feet, 
while the two men stood staring at it. 

**Where did this come from?” de- 
manded the Doctor. ‘I saw that dog 
running with it, and ran as fast as I 
could myself to get it. How did you”— 

“T’ll buy you a new one! ”’ said Dollie, 
earnestly. ‘‘Pleasedon’t whiphim! He’s 
only a dog—he couldn’t stand it!” 

‘Come along outside’ a minute! ” said 
the Doctor after a sharp look or two at 


Dollie, and the two men went out to- 
gether. 

When Mr. Peck came back there was a 
new kind of look on his face, and Dollie 
felt an odd difference in his tone as he 
spoke to him. 

** Kenneth!” 

Dollie’s full name was Kenneth Adol- 
phus, and his father always used that 
name when he had anything serious to 
say to him. It went with a rather stern 
voice usually. But this time the voice 
was low and gentle. ‘ 

‘‘Have you been carrying back things 
all summer that that dog’s been stealing 
and running off with?” , 

Dollie couldn’t speak. 

‘* And paying for some of them out of 
your own pocket money? ’’ 

Dollie set his teeth and shivered. 

‘Dr. Dalby thought so, and he’s been 
telling me. Kenneth—speak up! What’d 
you do it for?” 

‘““We’re friends—me’n Curly!” said 
Dollie. ‘‘An’ when you’re anybody’s 
friend you have to stick by ’em!”’ 

The big man in front of him who 
“hated cowards and sneaks and boys 
that were girl-babies”’ felt a quick lump 
in his throat that kept him from saying 
what he wanted to. Instead, with a turn 
of his wrist, he set the little fellow on his 
shoulder. 

‘*Come along down street!’ he cried 
out jovially, as he might. have spoken to 
another man. ‘‘ We’ll buy that girl a 
doll that’ll satisfy her—a dozen, if neces- 
sary. Here, Mother, Kenneth and I— 
yes, Kenneth, after this! none of your 
girl-baby names any more as long as he 
lives—we’re going out for a while—be 
back to dinner. Where? O, just for a 
walk together.” 

He had set him down by new, and they 
were walking along side by side, the big 
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fellow and the little one. Kenneth’s 
heart swelled to the bursting point 
with pride and adoration. Together! to- 
gether! And his father to look like that 
at him.— 

‘** Take it all back, you know! ”’ said his 
father, as they went down the walk. 
“You aren’t a sneak. You’rea man and 
a brother.” 

They got the doll, a fine one as the 
saleslady informed them, and Kenneth 
had two or three more (little ones) thrown 
in for extra measure. 

‘“‘Now Kenneth, what you want for 
yourself? ’’ asked his father. ‘‘ You can 
have anything you want—this store or 
anywhere else. Choose something. 
Whatever you want most. I don’t 
care.”’ 

** Anything? ”’ 

“Yes sir!’ 

** Anywhere? ”’ 

‘*Top o’ the earth.” 

“To keep? ”’ 

**Sure! Say the word.’ 

**Then I want Curly! ”’ 

Kenneth’s mother did not know as 
much about the minister’s dog as she 
did afterwards, so she did not make any 
serious objection. The minister had be- 
gun to know too much about him, so he 
was quite willing to give a quit.claim deed 
for all time of so very undesirable a mem- 
ber of his family. What Kenneth and his 
father knew they kept loyally to them- 
selves, Kenneth agreeing to a course of 
strenuous if kindly discipline when they 
once got back to city quarters. 

‘I believe a dog is the best kind of a 
playmate for a boy!” said Kenneth’s 
mother watching them tumble about on 
the lawn together. 

‘*He’s a rascal!” assented his father 
cheerfully. ‘‘ But he’s been the making 
of our boy.” 





The Home and Its Outlook 


A Little Wild Apple Tree 


There’s a little wild apple tree out in the 
pasture, 
*Tis crooked and stunted and queer in its 
shape, 
And it waves its long arms as the summer 
winds sway it, 
As if it were trying its best to escape. 


I have never found fruit on its gnarled, 
twisted branches, 
Green moss clothes its trunk from its boughs 


to its feet, 
But it blossoms each spring with the best of 
the orchard, 
Ang, oh, but its delicate blossoms are 
sweet! 
On the north by the orchard the pasture is 
bounded, 
There orderly apple trees stand in straight 
rows; 
You can see that each tree has been carefully 
planted : 
And feels it must carefully heed how it 
grows. 
But the wild tree is that which the blackbird 
has chosen; 
She has found such a beautiful place for her 
nest. 


The orchard is pleasant, I highly respect it, 
But the little wild apple tree I love the best. 
—Margaret Vandegrift. 





It is not as far from the heart to the 
mouth as from the mouth to the hand.— 


S THE light from number 349—M 
flashed up, the telephone girl sighed 
impatiently. Even “hello girls” are tired 
sometimes, though we 
think of them as part of 
the electric apparatus. Today Central 
was tired, her head ached, she had just 
succeeded, after repeated calls, in getting 
the number wanted by 349—M, and here 
they were, calling her up again! ‘‘Can’t 
that woman be quiet a minute?”’ solil- 
oquized Central while she reiterated, 
‘*Number, please?”’ trying not to speak 
crossly. ‘‘Central,’’ said a pleasant voice, 
‘“‘T want to thank you for taking so much 
trouble to get me that last number. You 
are always very kind and obliging and I 
do appreciate it.”” The surprise was so 
great, so overwhelming, that Central 
could only murmur confusedly, ‘‘I—O— 
yes, ma’am.”” Nothing like this had ever 
happened before. Suddenly her headache 
was better, suddenly the day was brighter, 
suddenly, too, there came a lump in her 
throat and she reached for her handker- 
chief. It was so good to be thanked. 


Over the Telephone 


HATEVER the panegyrist may de- 
clare to the contrary, the practical 
observer of every-day conditions will con- 
tinue to be cautious 
about trusting “un- 
counted wealth” to his fellow-humans, 


‘*Uncounted Wealth ’’ 


and the prudent housewife will still keep 
a sharp account of her nickels and pen- 
nies. Loose cash lying about a house 
puts too great a temptation in the way of 
casual errand boys, servants, children 
even—for not a few high. minded parents 
find, to their surprise and dismay, that 
honesty is not an instinctive or inherited 
virtue, but one that must be painstak- 
ingly inculeated. The freedom with which 
fruit, candy, stationery, postage stamps 
and other small articles are often appro- 
priated in households, makes it all the 
more important that the rule of “‘meum 
and tuum” should be scrupulously en- 
forced in regard to money, else the child 
is wholly without training for the rigid 
restrictions of the outside world. The 
wise mother, then, will balance her ac- 
counts often and ostentatiously, and make 
careful inquiry for missing sums, even at 
the risk of being thought penurious and 
petty. 


So then the world’s repeating its old story? 
Once more, thank God, its fairest page, we 
turn! 
The violets and may flowers, like the glory 
Of gold and color in the old missals, burn 
With fadeless shimmering; 
These are its headings and vignettes. The 
heart 
Beats quicker when the Book of Life apart 
Falls at the page of Spring! 
—Alice Williams Brotherton. 
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Blessed Be Ugliness 


“19 May 1906 


An Appreciation of Wardrobes, Splashers and Woodchucks 


In this excellent but exhausting world 
of boundless beauty and measured appre- 
hension, it is well for the safety of poor 
mortals that ugliness plays its beneficent 
part. Scant reward it finds for its serv- 
ices—opprobrium, scorn, neglect. Yet 
every day it blesses us with silent faith- 
fulness. How much we owe it we little 
guess, proudly bent as we all are on our 
age-long pursuit of righteousness, which 
is of course pure beauty. It were only 
just, nay only decent, to look about us 
now and then and humbly acknowledge 
our human debt to this restful force. 


nn 
oo. 


The writer recalls two rooms to mind 
by way of illustration. The one is a hall- 
bedroom in a New York boarding house. 
Ugliness of a surety here in the very 
designation of the place. Yet hall-bed- 
rooms have their glories. What the gar- 
ret was to the aspiring youth of London 
a century ago the hall-bedroom is to the 
impecunious idealism of New York today. 
Its narrow walls witness high raptures, 
brave hopes, bright splendors of specu- 
lation. It were well that some Walt 
Whitman came to sing us the Song of 
the Hall-bedroom. 

The particular bedroom I have in mind, 
was furnished, according to tradition, 
with the largest pieces of furniture the 
landlady had at her disposal—the bed of 
course being excepted. There was a stal- 
wart bureau, an obtrusive washstand, a 
plush rocking chair mounted on springs. 
Between these articles and the table and 
the sufficiently unassertive cotbed, there 
must have been, in the nature of things, 
a minimum of floor space; but into this 
space, such as it was, a wardrobe thrust 
itself, towering greatly, barn-like, vast, 
the one presence in the world. Such 
another wardrobe was never built for size 
and ugliness. It would have held all the 
dresses of Cinderella’s sisters. Or was it 
merely the narrow room that gave it its 
pre-eminence? 

Whatever the cause, the result was one 
of unmitigated supremacy; wardrobe, 
wardrobe everywhere, filling the vision, 


thwarting the footsteps, ruling the con- 


sciousness. One lifted the eyes and saw 
—wardrobe. One rose unguardedly and 
encountered—wardrobe. One lay straitly 
in bed and drowsed to sleep presided over 
by—wardrobe. This wardrobe it is whose 
praise I sing for its saving ugliness. 

When the other boarders had gone to 
bed, when the lights in the hall were low, 
then the revelry began. Shakespeare or 
Browning led the way, sometimes Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody, or Plato, or Maeter- 
linck. There is never a lack of leaders 
along the: great common path, nor are 
youthful minds, such as the two which 
that midnight hall-bedroom sheltered, at 
all averse to forging ahead for themselves, 
outstripping the ancients, outstripping 
the world, outstripping (what does it 
matter?) reality itself. Glorious, wonder- 
ful sessions of hope! Triumphant assur- 
ance and joy! 

Madison Avenue throbbed beneath, sub- 
dued in the night’s partial pause of life, 
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the moon rode high over the tops of the 
neighboring buildings, the city was fit- 
fully asleep. Out went the fancy then 
over the world, transforming all by its 
magic light. Not only was righteousness 
to be realized some day, it was compassed 
now, it was achieved. Up, men, and 
claim your heritage! The universe is 
fair and good, the heart of man is noble, 
the greatness of one human life is beyond 
all comprehension, heaven waits on every 
side. 

Higher and higher, on wings of hope 
and a certain god-like ignorance—if one 
may call it that—the thought rose till 
the senses reeled. [It was too much, too 
beautiful. The dazzling vision blinded at 
last, the mortal sense was undone. How 
live in the white blaze of perfect things? 
How support the fullness of beauty? The 
sad limitation of humanity caught, like a 
rope pulled taut, and its careering pris- 
oners collapsed. Save us from madness; 
reveal not thyself, O beautiful world, lest 
we die! 

Then it was that the wardrobe asserted 
itself, comfortable, motherly, feet on the 
earth, or at least on the dusty carpet. 

‘*Nonsense!”’ it said. ‘‘Stuff and non- 
sense, my dears! Now just stop and look 
atme. Am I too beautiful to be endured? 
Radiant perfectness, am I not? Bright 
sister of the dawn!’’ The wardrobe was 
very ironic. 

‘“‘And yet I tell you, I’m part of the 
world; you can’t get around me to save 
your lives.”” Which was very true. 

‘*When you feel this way just come to 
me. I guess I can help you live awhile 
longer if it’s only beauty that bothers you. 
Did you know it was two o’clock? Mrs. 
Bangs has to pay for her gas.”’ 

Well, of course, it was provoking at 
first; the two dreamers cried out, indig- 
nant. But they laughed in the end, and 
tense muscles relaxed, and softness came 
back to stern eyes. It was lovable after 
all, this uncompromising wardrobe, and 
the relief it brought was great. Dear 
humor and dear common sense emanated 
from it, and the blinding vision slept. 
One dreamer crept off down the stair- 
way’s abyss, and the other dreamer, in 
narrow cot, lay guarded by the kindly 
ugliness that had brought salvation, and 
dreamed no more till morning. 


os 
* * 


The second room which I have in mind 
is a bedroom again, but this time in the 
country; @ spacious and comely apart- 
ment enough, with a flower garden be- 
neath the window and a hillside across 
the way. Some rustling pear trees, too, 
are at hand, and a tin roof for the rain to 
fall upon. Breezy white curtains are 
within, white furniture, striped wall- 
paper, some books, and many pictures. 
The Delphic Sibyl is there, and Adam 
new-created, a Fra Angelico angel, Leo- 
nardo’s head of Christ, a Francesca 
Madonna, Botticelli’s Venus, Rossetti’s 
Beata Beatrix, and, best of all, Solomon’s 
Everlasting Sleep, mysterious, austere, 
gentle. Such an assembly of beautiful 
ones, no wonder the mountains look in. 


But above the washstand, behind the 
door, is a splasher whick no masterpiece 
of art could ever replace to its owner’s 
satisfaction. 

It is itself, for the matter of that, a 
masterpiece in its way. It represents a 
stone wall and a wooden gate. The regu- 
larly irregular stones are marked off with 
brown cotton, and along their top runs 
an ivy vine of some two dozen leaves, 
laid with symmetrical precision, like the 
wreath on a victor’s brow. The gate, 
with its yellow palings, occurs, not in 
the middle of the scene—that would ap- 
pear too studied—but slightly to one 
side, and a path streaked with the brown 
cotton of the stones leads gently up 
to it. 

Above and behind the wall rises a tree. 
The leaves which adorn it, forty-eight in 
number, are of the same variety as the ivy 
leaves on the wall (the writer is not a bota- 
nist), and its branches totter beneath the 
weight of three enormous (neither is the 


writer an ornithologist)—purple finches, ~ 


let us say. They spread out their wings, 
these noble birds, and possesses each 
one his bough to the exclusion of aught 
else, even leaves. The tree is top-heavy 
with them, and were it not that the law 
operative on Keats’s Grecian vase has 
effect here as well, it would have fallen 
long ago. 

The same fate deferred seems momently 
to await the three shrubs in the fore- 
ground, presided over by butterflies, some- 
what larger if anything than the birds, 
great shadowy, hovering presences, eclips- 
ing the modest blossoms of foxglove and 
calla lily. 

Some few dozen grass blades, green, 
yellow and red, arranged in tufts on the 
lawn or placed singly against the wall, 
complete the picture. In the midst of 
the raptured prophets and saints exulting 
from the wall, how funny it is, how re- 
restoring! The tired soul droops its un- 
attaining wing, soaring after the shin- 
ing angel, and takes refuge beneath the 


shadow of one of the butterflies. There - 


is plenty of room, never fear. . 


* 
* 


* 

We are all accustomed to the reas- 
surance, on the part of our energetically 
optimistic friends, that in everything 
there is beauty, if we look but close enough. 
It seems to me much more to the pgint, 
more helpful, more comforting—as well 
as a greater piece of news—to discover 
that ugliness follows close on the track 
of fairness to save us. Not all things are 
beautiful, no, not yet. Else what use 
should we have for heaven? 

A woodchuck sat at the mouth of his 
hole. Plain, if not ugly, he. The sunset 
flamed out behind him. He did not turn 
his head for all the pomp of crimson and 
gold; what was that to him? But a 
watcher went on a stronger way for 
having had to smile, even there in the 
face of the glory, at his little furry form, 
so erect and motionless. : 

Blessed be woodchucks and wardrobes, 
say I, and splashers which save man- 
kind! 
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The Conversation Corner 


Letters from Two Famous Cities 


UST as I was querying what group of 

letters, children’s or Old Folks’s, I 

would fish out of the Drawer for 
D. F. to print this week, two new letters 
came in, which seem to fit each other so 
well I will take them first. One is from 
the most historic and sacred city in the 
‘Old World,” the ancient East, where 
history and civilization began; the cap- 
ital city of the Jews and Judea; the city 
where Jesus taught and where he died; 
a city which, I suppose, only exists now 
because it is historic and sacred. The 
other letter is from the great capital 
city of the “‘New World” of the West; 
scarcely more than a century old; a city 
which has to do with the present civiliza- 
tion of the East; a city, not of the past, 
but of the future. 

Gardner T. and his brother Donald 
became Cornerers while in this country 
about seven years ago; after their return 
to China, where their parents are mis- 
sionaries, they wrote us about their ex- 
perience in the terrible Boxer troubles. 
They are now on their way to America. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: Weare now in Jeru- 


* salem and think it is a very fine place. We 


have been to the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher and Gordon’s Calvary, but we think that 
Gordon’s Calvary is probably the true site of 
our Saviour’s death and burial. It is a hill, 
now turned into a Mohammedan cemetery, 
outside the present northern wall of the city, 
near the Damaséus Gate. The southern side 
of the hill, once used as a place for stoning 
people, is very steep and rocky and has the 
face of a skull on it. The people used to tie 
the prisoner’s hands behind him and one of 
the crowd gave a little push, and over he 
would go to the rocks beneath. 

At the western side of the hill is a tomb 
hewn out of solid rock, about ten feet square 
and seven feet high. It is called the Garden 
Tomb, because there is a garden south of it, 
as it says in the Bible, ‘‘ Now in the place 
where he was crucified, there was a garden; 
and in the garden a new sepulcher, wherein 
was man never yet laid.”” At the entrance of 
the garden is a house where they sell photo- 
graphs, models of the tomb and flower seeds 
from the garden. The window in the tomb 
was first a large hole, but it has been filled in, 
and a wire net and bars put in. The small 
wall in front of the door is as it says in the 
Bible, ‘‘and rolled a stone unto the door of 
the sepulcher.” Here is the trough in which 
the stone was rolled. This is all I have to say 
about ‘‘ Gordon’s Calvary ”’ site. 

Jerusalem. GARDNER T. 


I suppose the alleged site of the cruci- 
fixion is called ‘‘Gordon’s Calvary,’’ be- 
cause General Gordon, the brave and 
good British officer, often called ‘‘Chi- 
nese Gordon,”’ who lost his life so nobly 
at Khartum in the Soudan, believed this 
to be the true site, as against the tradi- 
tional one of the ‘‘Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre.’’ I think most modern (Prot- 
estant) scholars think that could not have 
been the place, because it was evidently 
within the walls of the city, while Jesus 
“suffered without the gate.”” Before the 
Cornerers visit Jerusalem, they should 
consult Bible dictionaries and other books 
for the different views of this question. 
At exactly the time when the Chinese 
brothers were in Jerusalem two Massa- 
chusetts brothers were in Washington, 
as told in the second letter. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: In the Easter vaca- 
tion I went to Washington with my father and 


brother. The trip was delightful from begin- 
ning to end, except that there were too many 
people there. 1’il write about the Capitol 
first. The view from the dome is sweeping 
and beautiful, for the air was perfectly clear. 
How funny the men looked to us as they 
walked on the ground below! The most no- 
ticeable street was Pennsylvania Avenue, 
running northwest and southeast. To the 
north is the immense Union Station, larger 
than the Capitol itself. It is being built of 
granite from Vermont. (l’m from Vermont!) 
From this station the trains going south run 
through a tunnel under Capitol Hill. To the 
north also is the new House office building, 
and the day after we left the President ae- 
livered his *‘ muck rake” speech at the laying 
of its corner stone. The monument loomed 
up tall and grand to the west, and the Potomac 
stretched away to the south. 

In the Senate we saw Vice-President Fair- 
banks; we heard all of Chaplain Hale’s very 
short prayer, and a part of Senator Bailey’s 
very long speech. In the House a Massachu- 
setts man spoke in favor of freealcohol. Very 
few listened to his speech, but he showed a lot 
of cloth made to look like silk by alcohol, and 
this attracted a crowd that had to be sent to 
their seats like schoolboys. We saw the Su- 
preme Court and the Justices in their robes. 
Justice Holmes of Massachusetts asked sev- 
eral questions of the lawyer, but the other 
judges looked rather sleepy. At the Naval 
Observatory (you had better lock up D. F.) we 
saw a lot of ships’ chronometers being regu- 
lated, and we set ours by the clock which 
drops the time balls all over the United States. 
One day we went to the Weather Bureau, 
where we saw the cipher telegrams which 
report the weather from the different stations, 
and how they make the charts we see so often. 
In another room we saw the instruments for 
recording the wind, rain, temperature, sun- 
shine and moisture. They didn’t show us the 
earthquake recorder; perhaps they thought if 
we boys tramped around it, it would record a 
young earthquake! 

Of course we went to Mt. Vernon on the 
boat. I saw a peacock in the garden; do you 
remember, Mr. Martin, whether Washington 
used to keep peacocks, or not? Washington’s 
grave is very simple for so great a man, com- 
pared with the grandeur of Grant’s tomb. We 
also went through the Treasury. The guide- 
book says that the treasurer can cash a million- 
dollar warrant in a moment, but my brother 
had to wait three or four minutes for a ten- 
dollar gold piece. In the National Museum 
there was a letter written by S. F. B. Morse 
to his father, from Andover in 1799, in which 
some words were misspelled—kis and littel. 
There were innumerable guns and boats, 
models and originals and relics of great Ameri- 
cans. Wesaw (not there) Mr. Longworth, and 
shook hands with the President. 

Andover, Mass. GAYLORD G. 


Well, here is a pleasant coincidence! 
Just as I was writing that last line the 
doorbell rang and a Cornerer from a 
Massachusetts city called, and gave me 
a little description of her visit to Wash- 
ington on that same week, in connection 
with the basket-ball team of her school— 
nine girls in all, besides the coach and 
the captain. They visited many of the 
same places, saw General Washington’s 
peacock at Mt. Vernon, and had the 
honor of a reception by Washington’s 
successor at the Executive Mansion. 
This President made the coach, the cap- 
tain and the girls a little speech on basket 
ball and the benefits of athletics! 

That is a grand idea for children and 
young folks to make such trips to inter- 
esting places, seeing and learning some- 
thing worth seeing and learning. A school- 
boy told me this morning of one party of 
scholars that had gone to Boston today 
on that business, and of another party, 


which he was to join, going to the same 
historic city tomorrow. 


ANOTHER CITY HEARD FROM 


And now I have most unexpectedly a 
welcome letter from another famous city 
between Washington and Jerusalem, of 
which so much has been said for the last 
month—San Francisco. I was getting 
anxious about one of our dear ‘Old 
Folks ” in that city, because she was old 
and feeble, and the recent map in The 
Congregationalist had her street in the 
burned area; in fact, I had just written 
to Oakland to learn about her. Her letter, 
though private, will interest us all : 


Dear Mr. Martin: I know you have read all 
about the earthquake and the fire which raged 
without control for two days. It has been 
dreadful. At the time of the earthquake the 
three large pictures in my room just danced 
about every way, and 1 expected every mo- 
ment the walls would fall on me. But they 
did not, and no plastering fell in the house, 
although there are some cracks, and most of 
the vases and other things on the shelves were 
broken. An onyx clock in the parlor was 
smashed in pieces. The fire came within a 
few blocks of us. The first day, the sun 
looked like a ball of fire through the smoke. 
We have been mercifully preserved! We had 
no water in the house for eight days, nor fire, 
nor any light at first; now we may have a 
candle until 10 o’clock, if we can get one. We 
sleep with our clothes on, we feel so unsettled. 
We could not buy anything. But we have not 
suffered for anything. We had canned meat 
and other things given us, and plenty of milk. 
If you should come here today you would see 
lots of people cooking on the street. Most 
people have little bits of kitchens built over 
their stoves. The wind blew ours over yester- 
day, with a kettle of soup boiling on it. We 
have got it built up stronger today. We are 
able now to buy meat and other things. 

I had a letter the other day from Miss —— 
in Chicago, superintendent of the ——, invit- 
ing me to come there, and she would make me 
comfortable. 

In each event of life 
Thy ruling hand I see. 


God is still our Father. If I know that there 
is such a person in Chicago as Miss ——, al- 
though I have never seen her, why may | not 
know that my Heavenly Father is watching 
over me with love most kind and tender? 
Pray for me that my faith fail not, but be 
strengthened, in this trying time. 


San Francisco, Cal. Ba Ei Mn 


How well does Whittier’s verse (in 
‘*Eternal Goodness’’) meet this longing: 
And if my heart and fiesh are weak 

To bear an untried pain, 
The bruised reed He will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 

Despite all her troub'e, this lady sent 
with her letter two pairs of beautiful 
pink bed-shoes, which she had made for 
the ‘“‘Corner Cot” children in Labrador! 

Now, D. F., give me room to say Thank 
you for the fragrant packages of May Day 
Mayflowers which came from a girl on 
Cape Cod, a girl on the banks of the Con- 
necticut in Vermont, and six girls under 
the shadow of Mt. Grace in Franklin 
County—saying nothing of the little bot- 
tle of maple syrup (humbo?) from a little 
boy in Ohio! Another request: a page 
of ‘children’s sayings’”’ is asked for. If 
the mothers and grandmothers and aunts 
have any such sayings, bright, quaint 
or funny, laid up in their memories, send 
them along—a«at once. 


Ire WED) 
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The Literature of the Day 


Descartes, His Life and Times 


When, near the end of his life, Des. 
cartes visited Sweden the pilot of the 
vessel that had carried him thither said 
to Queen Christine: ‘‘Madam, it is not 
aman whom I conducted to your Majesty, 
but a demi god. He taught me more in 
three weeks of the science of seamanship, 
and of winds and navigation than I had 
learned in the sixty years I had been at 
sea.’’ This anecdote is characteristic of 
the great philosopher. He was pro- 
foundly interested in just such practical 
affairs. 

It was a wonderful age in which he 
lived. During his lifetime (1596-1657) 
Bruno was burned at the stake, Kepler 
made his great discoveries, the telescope 
was invented and Galileo condemned for 
his teachings, Harvey discovered the 
circulation of the blood and Francis 
Bacon published his Novum Organum. 
Newton was born before Descartes died. 
A new world of science and theology 
sprang into being. And Descartes was 
one of the greatest of these great men, 
all of whom appear in the story of his 
life. We think of him as the founder 
of the idealist philosophy, starting from 
personal consciousness, ‘‘ Cogito, ergo 
sum,’ demonstrating the existence of 
God and of the soul apart from the body, 
and much of this biography is devoted 
to this part of his life work. But Des- 
cartes was first of all a profound math- 
ematician and believed that all truth 
is governed by mathematical law. He 
founded analytical geometry ; the practice 
of representing powers by exponents is 
due to him. He was a physicist, also, 
and contributed to the doctrine of the 
refraction of light, the weight of the 
atmosphere, the colors of the rainbow. 
He experimented in anatomy with the 
aid of vivisection, wrote of physiology 
and discussed Harvey’s great discovery. 
Everything in nature interested him and 
was the subject of study. Hence his 
knowledge of winds and storms, seaman- 
ship and navigation. 

The story of this remarkable life Miss 
Haldane has related in an interesting 
manner. Abundant attention is given to 
the personal and historical environment. 
Important personages continually appear 
upon the scene and great events occur, 
all contributing to our better understand- 
ing of the man who is the central figure. 
The result is a portrait drawn with re- 
markable power and attractiveness. The 
defects of the philosopher are not over- 
looked. He had not the courage of Gali- 
leo and feared the censure of the Church, 
though he did not escape the fate of 
other searchers after truth and was con- 
demned by orthodox Calvinists and Cath- 
olics alike. But after all his life as a 
whole is singularly winning and attract- 
ive. Almost his last words are said to 
have been, ‘‘ My soul thou hast long been 
held captive: the hour has now come 
for thee to quit thy prison, to leave the 
trammels of this body: suffer, then, this 
separation with joy and courage.” Truly 


a fitting conclusion for a life of philos- 


ophy. 
(Descartes, His Life and Times, by Elizabeth S. 
Haldane. pp. 398. E. P. Dutton & Co, $4.50 net.) 


RELIGION 

Christian Origins, by Otto Pielderer, D. D. 
pp 295. B. W. ‘Huebsch. $1.75 
Otto Pfleiderer is a professor Ae the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, where these lectures were 
given last year. The first five treat of the in- 
fluence of Greek and Jewish Greek philoso- 
phers, such as Piato, the Stoics and Philo, and 
of Judaism in preparing for Christianity; also 
of the work of Jesus and his disciples. The 
second section of five lectures discusses the 
teachings of Paul and of the four gospels, the 
failure of the Gnostic movement and the es- 
tablishment of ecclesiastical authority. The 
point of view is that of modern historical 
science, which regards as outside of its range 
the conception of Christianity as having orig- 
inated ‘‘in the descent of the second person 
of the Deity from heaven to earth, in his be- 
coming man in the body of a Jewish virgin, 
in his bodily resurrection after dying on the 
cross and his ascent to heaven.”’ Professor 
Pfleiderer holds that escape from that bondage 
to the letter of the Bible which compels assent 
against instructed human intelligence is the 
problem of Christian scholarship for the whole 
Church. Those interested in the trial of Dr. 
Crapsey for heresy will find here an outline of 
the theology he defends, though its content is 
not the same in his view asin Dr. Pfleiderer’s. 

J iy the Lord’s Brother, by William Fees 


gs pp. 369. Chas. Scnbner’s Sons. 
ne 


The reader will find himself in well-ordered 
possession of most of the material which the 
ages have accumulated for the study of the life 
of James. Principal Patrick reduces the nar- 
rative to its simplest elements, showing us 
that the traditions which have gathered are 
entirely untrustworthy. He makes James 
our Lord’s own brother, Mary’s son, and 
minimizes the differences of belief and method 
which have been supposed to exist between 
his epistle and the writings of Paul. He denies 
that James was bishop of Jerusalem, though 
he was one of the bishops, or elders. The 
argament is clearly maintained throughout 
and readers will find the book an interesting 
review, from a special viewpoint, of the early 
apostolic age. 

Good Life, by Thomas Hamilton Lewis, 


The 
D. D. pp. 214 “Meth. Prot. Book Concern, Bal- 
timore. 


President Lewis of Western Maryland College, 
a Methodist Protestant leader, has grouped 
here sermons preached to students. They are 
fresh, pungent, helpful specimens of the 
homiletical art as adapted to effective per- 
suasion of men. 
A Good Shepherd and Other Sermons by 
y pp. bo6. 


Wiliam Reed wk ge D. D. 
Thos. Whittaker. $1.2 t. 


Positive, spiritual and lseneiil are these ser- 
mons by the rector of Grace Church, New 
York. Add to these traits the modern point 
of view and the element of brevity and you 
have a wellnigh ideal volume. The discourse 
which gives the volume its title is a beautiful 
and discriminating estimate of the late Bishop 
Frederick Dan Huntington. The author’s po- 
etic gifts appear not only in the luminous and 
graceful style but in the imaginative treat- 
ment of certain topics such as A Day’s Jour- 
ney Away from Christ and Facing Inevitable 
Change. He speaks plainly, as is his wont, 
on the wickedness of war, the Southern prob- 
lem and other grave issues in American life, 
and the desire which he has long cherished 
for an inclusive Christian Church appears, not 
only in the sermon devoted to the subject, but 
in other discourses. He is not much of a fed- 
erationist however. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


With Tommy Tompkins in Kore 
vee eee .D. pp. 326. F. H. *pevell” oa. 
net 


Not a book of fiction, but an entertaining nar- 
rative of the life of a little boy born in Korea 
of American parents, with descriptions of the 
odd foreign customs, his home, friends, parties, 
travels, etc. It is not strictly a juvenile as 
parts of it would be more appreciated by the 
parents than the children but boys and girls 
would enjoy hearing it read aloud. Mrs. 
Underwood is a well-known missionary of the 
Presbyterian Board in Seoul and our readérs 


will recall her as a contributor of Korean folk 
tales to our Children’s Page. 

Chatwit the Man-Talk Bird, by Philip Verrill 

Mighels. pp. 265. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
A cleverly imagined and well-told story of a 
magpie who learns ‘“‘man-talk’’ at the farm 
home of his boy captor. The dismay of the 
animal world over the bird’s weird accom- 
plishment and his own stragg'es toward an 
appropriate use of his new talents are con- 
vincing and amusing, and suggest the im- 
mortal Jungle Books. 

The pty ¢ of an Indian, by Frederic opt 

ton. pp. 253. Fox, Duffield & Co. $1 
An Indian tale from Mr. eibiaes® ebniiit 
fail to please the boys, for whom it is intended, 
and they will follow the career of “‘ Brown 
Bat’’ with zest. They will not object to some 
shedding of blood and incidentally will learn 
a good deal about the ways of Redmen. The 
story is illustrated by the author. 

Occupations for Little Fingers i Bay om 


Sage and Anna M.Uooley. pp. 154, Chas. Serib- 
ner’s Sons. 


Intended to help answer the ever. recurring 
child’s question, ‘‘ What can I do?” this little 
manual is as valuable to mothers as to teach- 
ers and settlement workers. The materials 
needed are simple and the directions so plain 
that an older child can follow them with little 
oversight. Illustrations show what to make 
with raffia, cord, beads, paper, etc. A good 
gift for a boy or girl or their mother. 


Under Togo for Japan, by Edward Strate- 
meyer. pp. 309. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


The late war in the East affords a tempting 
field to the writers of that brand of boy’s fic- 
tion which attaches itself like a tail to the 
kite of history. Mr. Stratemeyer is an in- 
genious artificer. He will give his boy read- 
ers, we fear, the false impressions that Amer- 
icans had a large share in the Japanese 
triumphs. Itisa story for unjaded appetites 
to a forget. 

aste Not ot Not mig a retold by Clifton 

Ent mn pp. 2 Kk Co. 

A choice cabanhints al pron aty from Miss Edge- 
worth’s The Parents’ Assistant, one of the 
most famous of old-time children’s books. 
They have been judiciously edited as respects 
preachiness. 


Books Received 
(During the Week Ending Méy 8) 


SIMPLE ANNALS, by M. E. Francis. pp. 311. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

WHAT WoULD ONE HAVE—a Woman’s Confes- 
sions. pp. 260. J. H. West Co., Boston. $1.00. 

THE INVISIBLE BOND, by Eleanor Talbot Kinkead. 
pp. 513. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 

WHERE SPEECH ENDS, by Robert Haven Schauf- 
fler. pp. 291. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 

Books AND My Foon, by Elisabeth Luther Cary 
and Annie M. Jones. pp. 235. Moffat, Yard & 
Co. $1.00. 

In VANITY FAtR, by Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd. pp. 
232. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50 net. 

THE GOSPEL OF LOVE, by Rev. Edmund G. Mo- 
berly. pp. 195. Nune Licet Press. $1.00. 

HEBREWS, JAMES AND I. AND II. PETER, by O. P. 
Eaches, D.D. pp. 365. Am. Baptist Pub. Soc. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, by John Keble. pp. 256. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

THE GIFT OF TONGUES, by Rev. Dawson Walker, 
D.D. pp. 248. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 
CHURCH FEDERATION—proceedings of the Inter- 
Chureh Conference on Federation, New York, 
1905, edited by E. B. Sanford. pp. 691. F. H. 

Revell Co. 

DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS (German), by Lilian 
Dalbiac. pp. 485. Macmillian Co. $2.00. 

ROBERT BROWNING AND ALFRED DOMETT, edited 
by Frederic G. Kenyon. pp. 161. E. P. Dutton 

Co. $1.50 net. 

THREE MEN IN A MOTOR CaR, by Winthrop E. 
Scarritt. pp. 268. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 
net. 

THE DOUBLE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF 
RoE, by Baroness von Zedwitz. pp. 63. F. H. 
Revell Co. 35 cents net. 

THE WAY OF THE Gops, by John Luther Long. 
pp. 314. Macmillan Co, $1 50 

TALES OF A WAYSIDE aint by Henry Wadsworth 

, edited by J. H. Castleman. pp. 223. 
265 cents. 


Macmillan Co. 
In QuEsT OF LIGHT, by Goldwin Smith. pp. 177. 
Macmillan Co. $1.00 net 


For THE SOUL OF RAFARL, by ory Ellis Ryan. 
pp. 318. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 
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The Bounty of Christ’ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The feeding of the multitude is the only miracle of Jesus recorded in all four of the 
Gospels. It is almost an annual Sunday school lesson. It has been repeated five times in 
the last seven years. There were probably different versions of the same story current 
in the primitive Church. Compare verses 34-44 with Mark 7: 1-9. Why was this miracle 
given a place before all the others in the thoughts of the followers of Jesus? It must have 
been because this miracle brought him nearer to them than the others and made them feel 
his limitless resources and his overflowing bounty. 

Why do Christians now turn so often to this story of the feeding of the multitude? 
We do not expect, as they did, that Christ will give us bread without our working for it 


{John 6: 26). 


Yet this story helps us to understand how God, who was revealed in Jesus 


Christ, appreciates and will provide for our common needs; that he who taught us to ask 
our Father, ‘“‘Give us this day our daily bread,” meant that our Father would not disap- 
point those who ask (Matt. 7: 9-11]. When we have done all in our power to satisfy our 
simple daily needs, we are still dependent, far more than most of us realize, on the goodness 


of God to provide for those needs. 


1. The compassionate Christ. His own 
situation must have moved him to in- 
creased tenderness toward those simple 
Galileans. The signs of the times made 
it evident that he could not much longer 
continue teaching them of the kingdom 
of heaven. When his disciples told him 
of the death of John and of Herod’s say- 
ing that Jesus was John risen from the 
dead [Mark 6: 14], he Knew that he was 
no safer in Herod’s dominions than John 
had been. He left them, came back, and 
left them again at least four times in a 
few weeks [Matt. 14: 138; 15: 21. Com- 
pare Matt. 15: 29 with Mark 7: 31. See 
also Mark 8: 10]. 

The compassion of Jesus was constant 
for the people of his race in their for- 
lorn and subject condition. As he went 
about the country teaching them how to 
live and healing the sick his sympathies 
were moved for them “‘ because they were 
distressed and scattered, as sheep not 
having a shepherd” [Matt. 9: 35, 36]. 
This feeling profoundly possessed him as 
he saw the throng which had followed 
him when he sought retirement [v. 34]. 
He taught them many things which they 
needed to know. Thus he revealed the 
heart of God the Father toward his chil- 
dren. The prophets knew that divine 
sympathy with needy souls. Read Ezek. 
84: 11-16. The Psalmists knew the re- 
sponsive feeling of souls open to that 
sympathy. Read Ps. 28. With Jesus for 
our teacher we may learn the meaning 
of that sympathy and that experience. 

2. The inventive Christ. The chief need 
of the people was to know the truth to 
live by, which he came to give them—a 
knowledge which, even with a teacher 
from heaven, they could get only by 
doing what they knew as far as they 
had learned [John 7: 17]. But while he 
taught them an immediate pressing need 
appeared. His disciples called his atten- 
tion to it [v. 35]. The people were hungry 
and far from any place where food could 
be bought. The disciples could think of 
only one way to supply the need—to 
dismiss the crowd to scatter among the 
villages and buy something to eat [v. 36]. 

Then came a further revelation from 
Jesus of the mind of his Father. To 
throw the people on their own resources 
would be to leave many of them to suffer. 
“Tf I send them away fasting to their 
home they will faint on the way.” To 
commit them to the care of the disciples 
would only put them into helpless hands. 
He proposed this [v. 37], but only to test 


* International Sunday School Lesson for May 27. 
Feeding the Five Thousand. Text, Mark 6: 30-44. 





We see in this story of the feeding of the 5,000, not 
only that goodness revealed through Christ, 


but the ways in which it finds expression. 


them [John 6: 6]. Then he made pro. 
vision for the need of the multitude. 
When and how he did this, we cannot 
tell. The record stands to show that the 
resources of our Father are infinite and 
that our Lord found a way to put them at 
the disposal of his children. Many have 
turned trustfully to God for relief when 
relief seemed humanly impossible, and 
relief has come to them. In the Old and 
New Testaments such experiences were 
often described as miraculous, like the 
journey of the Israelites through the Red 
Sea on dry land, the fall of manna, the 
water from the rock at Meribah, the de. 
liverance of Peter from the Jerusalem 
prison and of Paul from the Philippian 
jail. Many unrecorded experiences of 
the children of God in our time are not 
less wonderful than these, though they 
are described in different language. But 
believers cite them as evidences of the 
constant inventive thought of God for 
his own, which was revealed by this ex- 
perience of Christ in the desert. Is it 
strange that they should read Ps. 72: 12-17 
as a Messianic prophecy? 

3. The beneficent Christ. He produced 
abundant food for the multitude inde- 
pendently of others. Yet he made his 
own disciples, not only beneficiaries, but 
benefactors. They arranged the feast 
and distributed the loaves [vs. 39-42]. 
John [6: 8, 9] says a little boy’s lunch was 
the means of feeding the 5,000. They all 
had enough and had it in an orderly way, 
enjoying the gift as well as receiving 
needed strength for it. 

Thus our Lord revealed the disposition 
of the Father to bestow his bounty 
royally on his children. It is the revela- 
tion of the Old Testament and the New— 
‘for he satisfieth the longing soul, and 
the hungry soul he filleth with good.” 
Read Ps. 107 and Matt. 5: 1-12. 

4. The economic Christ. ‘‘Gather up 
the broken pieces which remain over, 
that nothing be lost.’”’” So Jesus com- 
manded, and the disciples each filled his 
basket with the remnants. This last les- 
son is the climax of Christ’s revelation 
of the Father in this miracle. His bounty 
is sufficient for all, but he has none to 
throw away. That is the law of the king- 
dom of heaven. No gift that is used is 
too great for God to give or to receive. 
But to waste the least of his gifts is 
wicked. Many hold in practice that bread 
given to the hungry is wasted. What 
they throw away they look on as a mark 
of their generosity. The disciples thought 
Mary’s vase of perfume broken over the 
head of Jesus was wasted [Mark 14: 4] 
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But Jesus called Judas, who most coveted 
the cost of the offering [John 12: 5], a son 
of waste [John 17: 12]. Every broken 
piece of bread, according to our Lord’s 
teaching of the kingdom, should be put 
to good use. Then there will be food 
enough for all. To make this the law of 
society is the chief economic problem 
of this age. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


The American Israelite estimates that one- 
sixth of the loss suffered in San Francisco 
falls on Jews many of whom were especially 
rich and inficential in that city. 

The Presbyterian Banner comes to the sup- 
port of the Interior in its charge that the suc- 
cess of the Presbyterian evangelistic cam- 
paign have been overestimated. It also agrees 
with the opinion that there has been too much 
adulation of Presbyterian evangelism at re- 
cent General Assemblies. 
















The 
FERRIS 
Trademark 


is never put on a Ham or 
Bacon that has not been 
cured and smoked under 
our personal supervision! 














| FLECTRO-SILICON | 
SILVER POLISH 


Is the 


KING OF ITS KIND 
more than 2 million howse- 


keepers throughout the civil- 
ized world. It keeps new silver 
a new—in makes old silver 
look like new. It’s unlike all others. 

Trial quantity—to prove its peculiar merite— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and post- 
paid 15 cts. (stamps). a 
Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts. 


© “§ri1coN,” 80 Cliff Street, New York. 
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All are selected meats, 
your table in a kitchen as clean as your 
own. 
Ready to serve any time—fit to serve 
anywhere. 
All are economical—and all are good. 
Whether your taste be for Boneless 
Chicken, Veal Loaf, Ox Tongue, Potted 
Ham, Dried ar wage rt et 
gratify it so well as by asking for Libby's. 
Try Libby's delicious cooked Ox Tongue 
for sandwiches or sli : 
Booklet free, “‘How to Make 
Good Things to Eat."” Write 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
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A Series of Related Meet- 
ings Bearing upon the 
Evangelization of Amer- 
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Congregational Home Missionary Society 


An Epoch-Making Annual Gathering at Oak Park, Ill., May 8-10 


Adoption of the New 
Constitution. Harmony, 
Hopefulness and Courage 
Everywhere Apparent. 











A center of interest for the denomination last week was Oak Park, IIl., where friends of the Home Missionary Society from all over 


the country assembled to attend its eightieth annual meeting. 
ing pages, together with abstracts of many of the addresses. 


The significant proceedings and final action taken are set forth on the follow-* 
The meeting of the Illinois State Association and the anniversary exercises 


of the seminary, which were woven into the meeting of the C. H. M. S, as well as the Woman’s National Federation, are also reported. 





These meetings began Monday afternoon of 
last week and closed Thursday evening. They 
were largely attended and were full of en- 
thusiasm. Ample provision had been made 
for entertainment and the combined efforts 
of the pastors and laymen of the Oak Park 
churches had so arranged matters for the con- 
duct of business that there was neither hitch 
nor delay from the first day tothe last. The 
program was a combination of topics of inter- 
est, the seminary, the Triennial Convention, 
the General Association of Illinois, the Home 
Missionary Society, the other associations 
through which home work is carried on and 
the women’s organizations for home work. 
Perhaps Dr. Barton is the only man in the 
state who could have dovetailed together suc- 
cessfully so complicated a program. 

All sessions in the First Church were of 
commanding interest. Tuesday evening the 
story of eighty years of achievement was told 
by Secretary Choate. In President King’s 
weighty address on Home Missions and the 
Kingdom there was a good deal of that plain 
speaking which it is so profitable to hear. 
Wednesday morning was devoted to the dis- 
cassion of the report of the committee of five 
on the new constitution and was the most im- 
portant session held. The adoption of the 
raport with slight changes, and without seri- 
ous criticism was regarded by all as marking 
the beginning of a new era. The report was 
read as-a whole by Dr. C. S. Mills of St. Louis 
and then was taken up seriatim. The chief 
criticism by Judge Perry of Connecticut, by 
whom later amendments were offered to be 
acted upon next year, was that the new cor- 
stitution failed to give full representation to 
all the churches. But any failure in this 
direction can be easily remedied. Emphasis 
was also laid on the fact that hitherto and in 
present nominations of officers, laymen, on 
whom after all the burden of the society’s 
support rests, are not given sufticient recog- 
nition. If the discussion was frank and full 
it was without bitterness so that when the 
vote was taken upon the adoption of the new 
constitution as a whole, it was practically 
unanimous. By it the self-supporting states 
are made constituent parts of the national 
body, and the co-operating states are also 
given a representation on the board of direct- 
ors. When the changes proposed by Judge 
Perry are adopted, if they are adopted, the 
society will be brought into nearly.the same 
relation to the Congregational churches of the 
country as the American Board now holds. 

This eightieth anniversary at Oak Park was 
in every way a conspicuous success. Attend- 
ance was large and representative. The crit- 
ical spirit was entirely absent. Those who 
advocated the new constitution advocated it 
because of their love for the society under 
whose auspices so many of our churches have 
been nourished into strength. Every speaker 
seemed to feel it incumbent upon him to pre- 
sent his best thought, and the members of the 
new board of directors, fully realizing their 
personal loss, withdrew from the public ses- 
sions in order to form plans by which the 
work may be rendered more efficient. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Dr. F. K. Sanders outlined the opportunity 
before us in the New West. Secretary Em- 


rich described the new frontier in the East 
as furnished by the incoming of vast numbers 


of men and women who have no sympathy 
with our traditions orourreligion. Dr. Josiah 
Strong read a paper filled with startling sta- 
tistics and proposing some startling solutions 
on the opportunity in our cities. Prof. E. A. 
Steiner of Iowa College spoke on America as 
a Christian Nation, with an eloquence and 
an earnestness all his own. Of the day 
sessions this one reached the high-water 
mark. Themen spoke as experts. They gave 
information obtained only after careful study 
and wide experience. 





The Directors’ First Message to 
the Churches 


The board of directors of the reorganized 
C. H. M. 8S. at its first meeting at Oak Park, 
Ill, utters a strong note of cheer and hope 
to the churches and pastors of our land. 
A great crisis has been nobly met, and we 
gratefully acknowledge the cordial and enthu- 
siastic support which has made possible this 
movement for reorganization in the face of 
delicate and difficult conditions now so happily 
surmounted. The attendance has been large 
and representative and the spirit and the ad- 
dresses most delightful and inspiring. 

Several states have already announced their 
determination to become “ constituent ”’ or “ co- 
operating’’ at the earliest possible moment, 
and to exert themselves to the utmost in the 
new movement for increased efficiency and 
vigorous self-support; ard others are sure to 
follow. 

The board plans to secure, with no unneces- 
sary delay, a general secretary of commanding 
ability, who shall fully embody the new spirit 
of the hour; and many important changes must 
wait until such secretary shall be secured. 
The new directors and the state superintend- 
ents have held delightful conference together, 
and the outlook is full of promise. 

We aim to realize the hopes and prayers of 
the great body of Congregational Christians 
throughout the land, and confidently count 
upon you all to make our efforts a success 
while we seek to execute your will to the ut- 
most of our ability. 

Give us your prayers, your counsel and your 
confidence while we march forward to achieve 
new victories for the kingdom of Christ wher- 
ever our flag floats. 

Approved and sent to The Congregationalist 
Sor publication by the directors of the C. H. M. S. 

Oak Park, Ill., May 10. 











WEDNESDAY EVENING 


Topics and speakers brought out a great 
audience. Rev. Dr. J. D. Kingsbury described 
conditions in Utah, Idaho and the Rocky 
Mountain District. Rev. Charles Stelzle re- 
ported his experience and success in reaching 
working men with the gospel. Rev. W. G. 
Puddefoot in his peculiar vein and with even 
more than usual eloquence spoke of the work 
and wants of the whole field. President Gates 
set forth some of the conditions on the West- 
ern coast. That a crowded house listened 
attentively and with no signs of weariness to 
solong a list of speakers indicates the interest 
felt in the subjects treated. 


THE ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Thursday morning was given to the allied 
societies: the Church Building, the Sunday 
School and Publishing, the Education, the 
American Missionary Association, each werth- 
ily represented by an officer. In his address 


Dr. Bradford, the president of the American 
Missionary Association, outdid himself and 
made it evident that he was speaking from 
his heart and with a conviction which only 
personal acquaintanee with needs and con- 
ditions of the colored people could create. 


RALLYING THE RESERVES 


The afternoon of Thursday was called a 
Rally Session for Pastors, Church Officers, 
Sunday School Officers and Teachers and 
Young Peoples’ Societies. Here, too, the speak- 
ers were experts, who knew what ought to be 
said and how to say it. Rev. Henry H. Kel- 
sey of Hartford pleaded the cause of the chil- 
dren, Rey. Ernest Bourner Allen of Toledo 
that of the young people, Mrs. West of Worces- 
ter, Mass., that of the women, who were urged 
to take account of their gifts and opportuni- 
ties and use them for the cause of missions, 
Mr. Fred B. Smith, secretary of the religious 
work of the international committee of the 
Y.M.C.A., with elcquence, and an impetu- 
osity which carried everything before it, spoke 
for men in whose conversion he fully believes, 
notwithstanding the testimony of statistics. 
This session came to a fitting close with a brief 
statement of the way in which the forces for 
missionary work may be organized and made 
most efficient by Assistant Secretary Don O. 


Shelton. : 
THE LAST NIGHT 


All these sessions climacteric in their ar- 
rangement and interest were ended by the 
immense gathering from which many were 
turned away, Thursday evening. The speak- 
ers were of national reputation and worthily 
did they sustain it. Dr. A. Z. Conrad of Bos- 
ton emphasized the purpose and power of God 
in each human life and in the life of Christian 
society, while Dr. Hillis made it clear that the 
Christian life alone is worth living. His ad- 
dress was a fitting close to a series of great 
meetings and eminently adapted as a bacca- 
laureate sermon for the young men who re- 
ceived their degrees immediately after his 
address and are almost impatiently awaiting 
entrance upon the work of their lives. 

FRANKLIN. 





Business Transacted 


The choice of Dr. C. S. Mills as president 
seemed to give universal satisfaction and in- 
deed the entire list of officials met with 
approval. The list is as follows: 


President, Rey. Charles S. Mills, Missouri. 

Vice-President, H. Clark Ford, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary, Rev. Louis F. Berry, 
Connecticat. 

Auditor, George S. Edgell, New York. 

Directors (nominated by the societies of the 
constituent states): Rev. Raymond Calkins, 
Maine; Rev. George E. Hall, New ‘Hamp- 
shire; Rev. Henry Fairbanks, Vermont; Rev. 
S. H. Woodrow, Massachusetts; John F. 
Huntsman, Rhode Island; Rev. H. H. Kelsey, 
Connecticut; Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, New 
York; W. W. Mills, Ohio; Rev. W. E. Barton, 
Illinois; Rev. George R. Leavitt, Wisconsin; 
Rev. E. M. Vittum, Iowa; Rev. Bastian 
Smits, Michigan; Edwin Tucker, Kansas. 

Directors at Large: Rev. E. L. Smith, 
Washington; Rey. Frank T. Bayley, Oolo- 
rado; Rev. L. H. Hallock, Minnesota; Rev.. 
H. C. Herring, Nebraska; Rev. Livingston L. 
Taylor, New York; Robert D. Benedict, New 
York. 
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Executive Committee (nominated by the 
Board of Directors): C. C. West, Montclair, 
N. J.; W. W. Freeman, Brooklyn; J. G. 
Cannon, New York; J. H. Huntsman, Provi 
dence; Rev. H. P. Dewey, D.D, Rev. L. L. 
Taylor, Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D. D., Brook- 
lyn; and Rev. H. H. Kelsey, Hartford. Four 
are laymen and four are clergymen. 

Nominating Committee: Rev. Charles O. 
Day, Massachusetts; Rev. Frank S. Fitch, 
New York; Rev. William H. Day, California; 
Rev. William F. Slocum, Colorado; Rev. Da- 
vid Beaton, Illinois; Rev. Charles L. Kloss, 
Pennsylvania; Rev. John W. Bradshaw, Ohio. 


A resolution was offered by Rev. W. L. 
Phillips, D. D., requesting the management 
as rapidly as possible to merge their treasuries 
with that of the national society, thereby in- 
volving but one treasurer ultimately and 
securing a great saving of money. The board 
of directors also appointed a sub committee 
to elect a new general secretary. 


The Basis of Agreement 
(Action taken May 10) 


The board of directors understands that the 
new plan of reorganization involves the agree- 
ment on the part of each constituent state 
society : 

1. To pay such proportion of its funds into 
the national treasury as may be mutually 
agreed upon between the state society and the 
national society; and 

2. To pay all funds into the national treasury 
beyond a certain definite amount mutually 
agreed upon in the case of each state, as sub- 
ject to said percentage. 

In determining the amounts to be so pro- 
portionately divided and in establishing the 
proportion, all legacies and all funds ex- 
plicitly designated by the donors for some 
specific work are to be excepted. 

All other funds coming from the state, 
whether paid into the state or national treas- 
ury, up to the specific amount determined 
upon, are to be subject to this mutual agree- 
ment. Itis understood that this arrangement 
will not go into effect until April, 1907; the 
mutual arrangements being determined at the 
January meeting of the board of directors. 


The Home Missionary Challenge 
PRES. HENRY CHURCHILL KING, D. D. 


The immediate home missionary challenge 
is threefold: The challenge of the reorganiza- 
tion of the society; the challenge of the debt; 
and the challenge of matchless opportunity. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE REORGANIZATION 


The mechanism ought to reflect as perfectly 
as possible the spirit and enterprise for which 
it exists, and, therefore, in the case of the 
Home Missionary Society, it should be per- 
meated through and through with a demo- 
cratic, Christian spirit. The supreme merit 
of the report of the committee on reorganiza- 
tion seems to be that it honestly seeks to re- 
flect the democratic representative polity of 
the denomination in an unselfish and mutually 
respecting Christian way. The reorganiza- 
tion, besides, should have power of adapta- 
tion to growing, changing needs. And the 
plan as recommended by the committee seems 
to have this thought also in mind, as it plans 
for much completer unity in dealing both with 
the ordinary missionary problems of the states, 
with the city missionary problem, and with the 
problem of our foreign-speaking populations. 
With the greatest pride in all the work that 
has been accomplished hitherto, we still insist 
on such change and adjustment as will insure 
yet larger results for the immediate future. 

The reorganization certainly should not be 
looked upon as the triumph of any party, but 
simply as the triumph of unselfish regard for 
the interests of the kingdom, whether it em- 
bodies everything that all of us would like to 
have it embody, or not. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE DEBT 


The increase in receipts for the present 
year, and the response made by the churches 
to the appeals for extra help in the reduction 
of the debt, are facts of real encouragement. 
Nevertheless, the debt remains at essentially 
the same figure as last year. And this debt 
is a challenge that it is impossible for the Con- 
gregational churches of America to pass un- 
heeded. It means honest obligations unmet; 
a bad reputation for the society; lack of en- 
thusiasm in the churches. The debt means, 
too, utter inability on the part of us Congre- 
gationalists to do our share in meeting the 
critical needs of the home missionary work of 
America. And that means denominational 
shame and real national loss. 

If we are to allow our work in this direction 
to continue on the present low plane, we shall 
simply be allowing the religious and ideal side 
of our life to fall behind the material gains, 
and we shall be imperiling just so far the 
entire higher range of our individual and 
national life. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY 


We may not shut our eyes to the immense 
immigration still continuing—nearly fifty thou- 
sand in a single week last month—and to the 
changing character of this immigration, which 
makes it certain that many thousands of those 
now coming in are far less fitted for ready ab- 
sorption of our national and religious ideas 
than were the earlier immigrants. We may 
not shut our eyes to the increasing problem of 
the great city and of the foreign population. 
While we recognize with gratitude the im- 
mense achievement in the way of assimila- 
tion accomplished by our public schools and 
by our churches, we cannot doubt the need of 
home missionary effort of the most vigorous 
kind, while one hundred and sixty cities in 
the United States contain more than one fourth 
of the entire population of the country, and 
more than one-half of these are either foreign 
born or of foreign parentage. We are by no 
means done with the home missionary problem 
in any of our states, new or old; much in all 
these fields remains still to be done. 

And yet none of these great needs—great as 
they are—seems to me to constitute the chief 
challenge of our opportunity and need. That 
seems to me rather to lie, on the one hand in 
the immense increase in our wealth and power 
and recognized leadership in the world, and, 
on the other hand, in the danger that we shall 
allow ourselves to be sated simply with the 
sense of this lower achievement and fail to be 
worthy of the trusts implied. 

How heavy is the price which we are paying 
for material prosperity if we are willing to 
rest init asthe end! And how imperative it 
is for the salvation of all that we havea right 
to call true life, that as individuals and as a 
nation we rouse ourselves to meet the chal- 
lenge of our gigantic wealth and power and 
leadership, and make certain that we are able 
so to subordinate all these things to the higher 
ends, that we can stand the challenge of our 
greatest trusts and of our greatest ambitions, 
because we are ready to drink of Christ’s 
cup and so to share in his glory. 


Our Opportunity in the New West 


REV. FRANK K. SANDERS, D.D. 


Conditions are coming into being which are 
creating this very year a Newest West, with 
which it is to be our duty and privilege to 
deal in the decade immediately before us. 
Beginning with this year a deliberate policy 
of allotment of inalienable land to the Indian, 
his settlement thereon and the sale for his 
benefit, within a limited period, of the prop- 
erty thus vacated, is to be put into force. 
This means that during the next four or five 
years many millions of fertile acres, hitherto 
ranged mainly by cattle men and their vast 
herds, will become available for homes and 
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farms. There are upwards of twenty of these 
reservations, which will be opened, including 
Indian Territory. 

A second condition which is producing a 
Newest West is the availability for agricultural 
purposas, by reason of new methods of farm- 
ing of vast sections of country, mainly be- 
tween the Missouri and the Rockies, a region 
hitherto remanded to the cattle range on the 
basis of ten acres to a cow. This semi-arid 
land, even without a full supply of water, can 
now grow a good grade of wheat, and on 
terms which are profitable, at least to the 
owner of a good-sized farm. This means a 
vast extension of population and permanent 
civilization in the Western Dakotas, in Mon- 
tana, in Nebraska, in Kansas, in Colorado and 
the Panhandle. 

Few are able to realize the significance of 
the third condition which I would mention, 
the projects for storing up the surplus in the 
water sheds of the rivers of Montana, Idaho, 
Nevada, Utah, Colorado and New Mexico, in 
order to convert the arid land of the adjacent 
valleys or plains to fruitfulness. A sandy 
desert, apparently given up to the production 
of sage brush, when afforded a reasonable 
supply of pure water, becomes a permanently 
productive soil, capable of being repeatedly and 
continuously cropped. No more beneficent 
enterprise was ever organiz3d in our country 
than this redemption of our waste places. In 
these irrigated districts, now visited only by 
those who hurry across, there will be a con- 
tinuous series of homes. 

The last and greatest factor in the formation 
of this Newest West is the strategic railroad 
building of today. Another eraof rapid rail- 
way extension has apparently begun, but it is 
now an extension of the keen, calm, shrewd 
and profitable sort. It aims not merely at the 
seizing of a right of way, but at extension 
which justifies or meets the cost of building. 
It is no longer reckless, but calculating. It 
develops sections hitherto out of reckoning 
because inaccessible. 


ATTRACTIVE FIELDS 


There is no more promising country today 
than the imperial states of Washington and 
Oregon, than the newly opening state of 
Oklahoma, as large as Illinois, and settled, 
we are told, by an aggressive, home-born, 
vigorous race of people. The resources of the 
pioneer are so heavily taxed that he feels the 
need of aid in securing religious leadership 
and permanent institutions. He is responsive 
to opportunity. He values the consequent de- 
velopment and appropriates it as his own to be 
maintained and furthered. 

The work of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society in this Newest West will look 
as never before toward permanence. It is 
being founded on agricultural conditions, 
upon communities of homes, upon rapidly- 
growing cities, upon sections which are real- 
izing their vast possibilities for the future. 
It is a promising work because it deals with 
those who are planning to secure a home, to 
develop their property and to become perma- 
nent citizens of their adopted commonwealth. 

Our work in the great West is in every sense 
of the word an investment for Congregation- 
alism. The best organized Congregational 
church today is outside of New England, the 
one which gives most largely in proportion to 
its resources, and the one which exerts the 
most far-reaching influence upon the denomi- 
national body. In the list of the ten strongest 
churches of our order would be included those 
located in eight different states. 

It may be a matter of question whether the 
Central West has already become the strong- 
hold of Congregationalism, but there is no 
question that it is rapidly becoming so. The 
resourcefulness, the responsiveness, the states- 
manlike tendencies of our churches in this 
latest pioneering realm we can rely upon a 
half a century hence if we believe in the mis- 
sion which Congregationalism has still in our 
beloved country. If the ideals and practices 
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which it represents are those which can ill be 
spared in these developing portions of our 
land, it becomes our privilege and duty to re- 
spond once more as our fathers responded in 
the past, and as we ourselves replied a gen- 
eration ago to the call of God in this Newest 
West. 


Our Opportunity in the City 
REV. JOSIAH STRONG, D. D., NEW YORK 


There are in the United States 178 cities of 
8,000 inhabitants or more in which there is no 
Congregational church. We are making no 
attempt, not even the feeblest, to Christianize 
a third of our cities. While one-third of our 
population is in the city, less than one-fifth of 
our Congregational churches are in the city; 
while 66 per cent. of our population is rural, 
upwards of eighty-two per cent. of our churches 
are rural. Our churches are unevenly distrib- 
uted between city and country and our strength 
is where it counts least. And not only so, but 
relative to the increase of population and the 
work to be done, our strength is decreasing. 
As compared with the population, there were 
fewer Congregationalists in the United States 
at the close of the nineteenth century than in 
1840, prior to which the membership of the 
denomination is unknown. At that date the 
Congregational churches contained ten out of 
every thousand of the people; in 1900 they 
included only eight out of every thousand. 
Simply to have kept step with the advancing 
population, we should have lengthened our 
pace by one quarter. 

If the rate of progress of all other Christian 
denominations in the United States were the 
same as our own, and if that rate remained 
unchanged, it would be only a question of 
time when the nation would become pagan- 
ized. 


CONGREGATIONALISM NEGLECTING THE 
CITIES 


There are various 1easons why our denomi- 
nation, which ranked first in point of num- 
bers in 1800, had fallen to the eleventh place in 
1900; but that which concerns us just now is its 
neglect of the cities as a very important cause. 
In the 178 cities in the United States in which 
there is no Congregational church, there are no 
less than 285 Presbyterian churches. In them 
are to be found many members originally 
Congregationalists. Again as our numerical 
strength is chiefly in the country, the great 
tide of population from country to city has 
carried with it multitudes of our young peo- 
ple from the farms and villages who were the 
hope of our country churches, and has poured 
them into the cities to strengthen Presbyterian 
churches. 

The Northern states in which we are weak- 
est, relative to the population, are New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana; 
and these five states out of 45 contain more 
than half of the 178 cities in the United States 
where there is no Congregational church. All 
of our communicants in these five states aggre- 
gate only 120,000. In four out of five of these 
states there are not half as many Congrega- 
tionalists today as there were New Englanders 
a generation ago, notwithstanding the fact 
that this New England stock has largely in- 
ereased since then. 

The neglect of the centers of population on 
the part of Congregational settlers several gen- 
erations ago accounts largely for the fact that 
in the great empire which extends from New 
England to Illinois, Congregational churches 
have not grown strong in membership and 
wealth as these five great states have grown 
populous and rich. Why should not a Con- 
gregational club raise a sum of money (a large 
amount would not be necessary) to invest in 
one or more lots in the edge of the city, where 
land is comparatively cheap, and judiciously 
located in the path of an advancing popula- 
tion? 

When the locality is sufficiently occupied to 
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need a church, here will be a lot waiting for 
it, to be had for a fraction of its market value 
at that time. And this may make all the dif- 
ference between success and failure with a 
young and struggling enterprise. When the 
cost of the lot has been returned to the club, 
the money should be reinvested farther out, 
and the process repeated indefinitely. 

What we need is not more professional evan- 
gelists, but more evangelistic churches, more 
pastors and more laymen touched with evan- 
gelistic fire. Moreover, the meaning of that 
word, evangelism, needs to be greatly enlarged 
and enriched. Wecommonly establish a few 
large plants in our city mission work. We 
think the preacher can as easily speak toa 
thousand as toa hundred. We all know how 
effective the McAll Mission has been, trans- 
forming the worst quarter of Paris. There is 
no reason why the same gospel applied in the 
same way to meet the same human needs, 
should not produce the same results in New 
York or Chicago as in Paris. 

The success of the Christian social settle- 
ment points the way. Let us have church 
settlements—socialized churches, thoroughly 
equipped to minister daily to the thousand 
needs of the people. 


America a Christian Nation 
EDWARD A. STEINER 


The very term, Home Missionary, the title of 
the preacher to the neglected and the scattered, 
has become a term of opprobrium from which 
we must save it at all hazards. And we are 
all guilty in belittling it, for in pushing men 
to the front, we have also pushed them to the 
rear, and because of that we often force into 
the hardest fight, those worsted in other strug- 
gles, those who are not good for anything else, 
and those usually who are not good for any- 
thing. 

We cannot win America for Christ with 
cadets who are soft to the touch, who dare 
not face the brunt of battle, who pick the 
safest way to the front, and who turn their 
backs to the foe. Our colleges are full of 
young men who are waiting for the heroic 
cal], but they want heroic men to lead them. 
Young men are waiting to be led in solving 
the great social problems, waiting to be led 
by great men who themselves have sacrificed 
to be disciples of Jesus; men who have with- 
stood the allurements of wealth, who have 
had the courage to remain poor, who have had 
faith enough to believe that the ravens always 
feed the prophets—and ravens have no swallow- 
tails. Young men are waiting for some of us 
to help solve the raca problem, by facing the 
mob, and sheltering one of God’s children by 
our own bodies—if necessary—ready for the 
sacrifice. They are waiting for us to be con- 
sumed by the divine passion for the souls of 
men. And shall they wait in vain? 

It would advance the cause of the kingdom 
of God, if the entire curriculum of some of our 
theological seminaries were thrown overboard 
and a fresh start made. The curriculum as it 
is is admirably adapted to certain conditions 
which belong more to the past than to the pres- 
ent; but for the hand-to-hand grapple with 
sin, for the fierce fight, and for the winning 
of men’s allegiance to the law of Jesus, it is 
ill adapted. At least my experience is that a 
large number of men who go out to preach are 
inefficient, and it is the business of the theo- 
logical seminaries to find out the reason. 
I am not at all in favor of moving any cf 
our seminaries nearer to any university; the 
further from the purely scholastic atmosphere, 
and the nearer to the problem, the better. 

I am not at all in favor of sending our best 
men to Berlin and Leipsic to become more 
entangled in the meshes of criticism. I am 
in favor of sending them among Poles, Ital- 
ians and Slovaks, to learn their speech, to 
discover their genius, their weakness and 
their strength, and to disclose these things 
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to the churches. The settlements do it; we 
don’t. The foreign problem in America will 
not be solved by the foreigner, but by the 
American, and by that American who knows 
the foreigner and has discovered the point of 
contact. I shall heartily support any new 
movement which tends to make our organ- 
ization more effective, even if it does demolish 
some cherished idols. 

We are face to face with forces strongly 
organized, menacing, encroaching and de- 
manding; yet we are losing the power to 
make true the dreams of the past or to realize 
the ideals of the fathers. 

The frontiers are almost lost to us because 
of our inefficiency, and the heart of the great 
cities is closed to us for the same reason. I[n 
the very home of our denominational interests 
our power and influence are far below that 
which we who worship from afar imagine. 


A Frontier Hero and Heroine 
REV. J. D. KINGSBURY, D. D. 


Seventy miles up the beautiful cafion of the 
Weiser River in Idaho is planted the little 
terminal city of Council. It is the supply 
point for all the region round about. Here 
come the saloons; here come the gateways of 
hell; and a motley people having all sorts of 
business enterprises; and it is a strategic 
point where we must plant the gospel. And 
so we planted a hero of the cross there. He 
dared say something about the saloon, and the 
good women came into the parsonage on the 
next morning and said, ‘‘ Pastor, you must 
not go to the little spring to get water to- 
morrow, for the saloon man is to be there 
with his friends te do you harm.”’ “‘ Thanks,” 
said the hero, and on the morrow he took his 
two pails and started for the spring whistling 
so loud that he made the welkin ring and that 
everybody might know he was after water. 

Sure enough, there was the saloon man and 
his friends, and before the saloon man had a 
chance for the onset, his hand was stretched 
out to Smith with: ‘‘ A royal good morning to 
you! This is a morning that makes a man 
feel as if he wanted to do good! Give me 
your hand, Smith! By the way, Smith, do 
you know the boys up at the schoolhouse are 
disturbing me while I preach; you have the 
most inflaence of any man in the town and 
you must keep the boys quiet while I preach! ”’ 
** Foster, I will do anything you want,” so 
Smith kept guard while the gospel was 
preached by our young hero. 

There is always an angel presence—I speak 
reverently—there is always an angel presence 
in a missionary home. It was peculiarly so 
in the little terminal city. The hectic flush 
was already on her cheek when I first saw her, 
but she was out among the people; she was at 
the bedside of the sick. She won the hearts 
of all the people. ‘* Where have you been?” 
I said to her one day. I had been waiting for 
her, and the little children said she took some 
goodies from the pantry and went away saying 
she would not be gone long. ‘‘ Where have 
you been? You should have been taking care 
of yourself,’ I said. ‘‘I have been taking 
care of my sick neighbor. There was nobody 
to take care of me.’’ 

By and by, near the Christmas time, life 
was at its lowest ebb, and while the Christmas 
bells were ringing the sweet spirit passed up- 
ward to the eternal Easter morning. O, what 
an emphasis on Christian work it was that day 
when we laid her down to rest! The stores 
were all closed; the freighters lingered before 
they hitched their long teams to the wagons 
to go back into the copper region; even the 
saloons closed, and it seemed as if the whole 
city were in tears, and the emphasis which 
was laid upon that woman’s work by her life, 
by her death, meant more than all the work 
she had done in the days of her strength. 0, 
woman! she is the angel presence in the mis- 
sionary home! 
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The Social Needs of Working People 
REV. CHARLES STELZLE 


If the Church is to help the working man 
she must study his needs. When our young 
men go to the theological seminary for the 
purpose of preparing for the ministry, they 
study about the social life of the Israelites, 
the Hittites, the Perizzites, and all of the other 
**ites.’”” When they become our pastors they 
preach about it, and we listen with great in- 
terest. When the missionary returns from 
the foreign field to tell us about the condition 
of the heathen, he frequently bases his strong- 
est appeal upon their physical needs. Bat 
when the average minister studies into the 
social condition of the people who live in his 
own city and preaches about it, some good 
brother will arise and calmly tell him that he 
might better preach the simple gospel. 

I would not have the minister discuss social 
theories. But the Church must have a mes- 
sage with reference to the everyday problems 
ofthe workingman. She mustapply tohuman 
society the great principles of Jesus Christ— 
the laws of justice, of service, of love. To 
evade the issues which are pressing so closely 
upon the masses of the people would be 
cowardice. The Church cannot afford to be so 
taken up with the organization of her forces 
that she has no time for the discussion of 
human needs. 

No amount of evangelistic work for the 
purpose of “‘ reaching the masses” can ever 
take the place of a bold championing of the 
common people in their brave endeavor to 
raise their standard of living. They need the 
gospel; but while we give it to them, we dare 
not forget that these men and women, and 
especially the children, have bodies as well as 
souls, and that sometimes these bodies cry out 
so loudly in their need that the appeal to the 
soul is all but lost. I would go to the very 
limit with any man in an aggressive evangel- 
istic campaign. The record of my depart- 
ment proves this assertion; but more and more 
cecmes the consciousness that the effort of the 
evangelist must be supplemented by a work 
which shall not stop short of the complete 
emancipation of the working man. 


Undeveloped Resources of Congrega- 
tional Churches in the Children 
REV. H. H. KELSEY, HARTFORD, CT. 


The children of the vicinity of our individual 
churches constitute the real home mission 
field of each church. We shall win the grown- 
ups of this country for Christ only as we win 
the children of individual communities. The 
children are the source of the Church’s growth 
and from them must come its force of future 
workers, They can be won and trained for 
service, and the one institution by which it 
can be done is the Sunday school. 

The Church today grows from the Sunday 
school and has done so for thirty years. A 


careful student has estimated that four-fifths 


of the increase of the Church comes from the 
Sunday school. We are in the beginning of 
an era of Sunday school development. Sun- 
day school workers are getting out of the rut 
of conventionalism. We are in the first year 
of a new advance in world conquest. We are 
just finding out that there is but one way to 
succeed and that is by winning the children 
to Christ and training them for Christian 
service. The opportunity of the churches is 
clearly revealed. Our Protestant churches 
have or may have practically the entire Prot- 
estant population between five and fifteen 
years of age in their hands. Except in rare 
instances all Protestant parents prefer to have 
their children in some Sunday school. These 
children are usually committed to us for their 
religious instruction, with the good will of 
their parents. We have these children during 
the years of impression. 

The churches which have the best Sunday 
schools, the churches in which the Sunday 
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school has the place, the importance its work 
demands, are uniformly growing churches. 

As the result of an elaborate study of the 
year- books of the different denominations, it 
may be stated: 

1. That the majority of the Sunday schools 
in our Congregational churches are managed 
conventionally as a regular part of the ma- 
chinery of the church. 

2. We try to care for our own children 
rather than the children of the community. 
The typical Congregational church wants to 
be a church of the best families in the town. 
Weare bringing into the church and its serv- 
ice only a fraction of our own young people. 

3. In the endeavor of the last ten years to 
improve our Sunday schools we have begun 
at the wrong end. We have tried to make our 
schools better by making the lessons harder. 
We have tried to make both teachers and 
scholars do more work before we had awak- 
ened in them more interest in the school. 

4. The real trouble is in the place the aver- 
age Sunday scheol has in the esteem of the 
church. In how many Congregational churches 
does the Sunday school have as much official 
recognition and official attention as the choir? 
It is the old Congregational way to think 
that religion is an affair of adult life, and we 
have aimed the endeavor of our churches at 
the adult Christian. The Sunday school 
which brings in four-fifths of her membership, 
this agency by which the Church can ina 
generation win and transform a community, 
too often does its work without the support 
of the brains and care even of the best people 
in the congregation. 

The real problem of home missions is not 
the problem of a few thousand more dollars 
with which we may help feeble churches and 
support a few more missionaries. The real 
lack is of life and enthusiasm in the individual 
church. The church that is winning the chil- 
dren of its community and holding the interest 
of its young people and training them in 
service will have life and enthusiasm. 

We must find something that will dissolve 
starch and produce a love for people in our 
churches. Nothing will do it like a live Suan- 
day school, so live and interesting that every 
child and all the parents brag about it to their 
neighbors. When you have that spirit in the 
church you can have home mission study 
classes and anything else a church ought to 
have. 

Here are six practical suggestions: (1) Or- 
ganize the Sunday school. It is not half done 
in most instances. (2) Modernize the Sunday 
school. (3) Get enthusiasm. (4) Use choirs 
of boys and girls. They beat the best quar- 
tets by twenty per cent. Use both. (5) Work 
for a big school. (6) Get the deacons and so- 
ciety’s committee and all the church at it. 
Make them see that this is the big and only 
thing doing. 


Our Undeveloped Resources in the 
Women of the Churches 
MRS. A. G. WEST, WORCESTER, MASS. 


The psychological effect upon an audience, 
of beauty of face or garments, is a topic never 
seen on a missionary program. Is it wise to 
ignore it altogether, when one of the com- 
monest objections made to missionary work, 
by the frankness of youth, is, “I don’t want 
anything to do with missions if it will end in 
my dressing like that!” Attractiveness in 
externals is a talent to be reckoned with on 
earth and accounted for in heaven. There is 
another physical gift granted to some women, 
a gift more precious than beauty of face, 
namely, winsomeness of manner, the power 
to please, the instinct to say the right thing 
at the right time. This talent, diligently culti- 
vated, becomes a pre eminent qualification for 
leadership. 

Every single intellectual gift that a woman 
can use in home or social life, in school or 
club, in literature or journalism, or profes- 
sional life, has its rich opportunity in the mis- 
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sionary organization. If our Congregational 
women would, for just one year, tithe their 
intellectual expenditures, it would give a 
marvelous impetus to the cause of missions. 
We women are said to be weak in “‘ construc- 
tive thinking.”” This is perhaps due, in part, 
to the fact that we live in a conventional age, 
when it is looked upon as inadvisable to de- 
part far from established grooves. 

What better service to missions could a 
woman of brain talent render than to work 
out an enticing scheme of “‘ associate mem- 
bership” in the mission circle, corresponding 
somewhat to the ‘‘ home department ” of the 
Sunday school, by which all of the “‘ shut-ins,’’ 
and the school or office women, and the hun- 
dreds of other ‘‘too busy” people could be 
entrapped into partnership with those who 
are free to attend the meetings. Or let some 
one, who understands children, invent a type 
of missionary program that shall appeal to the 
small boy, and shall fix forever in his growing 
mind three facts, one for each side of his little 
threefold nature, the material fact that he has 
a pair of hands good for work as well as play; 
the intellectual fact that some other boy, just 
as dear as he, has not half his chance; and the 
spiritual fact that Christ can multiply a boy’s 
small endeavor today just as easily as he 
multiplied the little lad’s loaves and fishes in 
Galilee. 


Our Undeveloped Resources—The 
Young People 
REV. E. BOUBNER ALLEN 


Our Congregational young people number 
103,000. We enlist 3,200 per week, 450 per 
day, to keep the ranks full up to the twenty- 
third year. We enroll 13,000 more in the Sun- 
day school. For this army there must be a 
vast, unending campaign of education. The 
Church must look after its boys and men as 
never before. From one-third to one fourth 
of our church members are boys and men; two- 
thirds to three-fourths are girls and women. 
In general, the men hold the money and the 
women do the work. If we could transpose 
the situation our debts and duties would be 
fulfilled tomorrow. Two cents a week, a 
postage stamp promise, would not only mean 
$165,000 a year for home missions from our 
Congregational young people but it would 
prophesy millions in a generation, with the 
growth of the idea of Christian stewardship. 
If Christian homes fulfill their duty they will 
train intelligent missionary enthusiasts. It 
costs less and you get more to train a boy to 
love and give to missions than to try to sub- 
tract paleozoic pennies from the plethoric 
pocket-book of his penurious paternal pro- 
genitor! 

THE WAY TO DO IT 


We must enlarge the number and scope of 
our mission study classes. The campaign of 
education must never cease. The enrollment 
must include, several times before heis twenty, 
every youth in the church and school. I have 
had six classes in the last eighteen months. 
One interested man or woman can inaugurate 
a mighty campaign. We must increase the 
preparation and circulation of attractive lit- 
erature and dare to be as prodigal in sowing 
as the forces of evil. 

Let us put the home missionary magazine, 
that arsenal of facts and inspiration, inte the 
hands of every pastor, the president of every 
Endeavor Society, the chairman of every mis- 
sionary committee, and of every Sunday school 
superintendent. Let us have more missionary 
lessons in the Sunday school. They must be 
incorporated adequately in the International 
and all other lesson systems. 

Let us have more sermon instruction on the 
missionary fields, forces, needs and leaders 
today. Let us reprint and retail the story of 
the Iowa Band and their later worthy imita- 
tors. We must preserve and arouse our de- 
nominational consciousness. 

We need Congregational Christians with 
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hearts afire for God, to rally the rank and file 
by the inspiration of great gifts. We need 
Congregational young people who here and 
now consecrate themselves to the splendid 
life work of making money for the kingdom. 


The Forces Organized 
SECRETARY DON O. SHELTON 


The ultimate success of our home mission 
movement in this age depends on our ability 
to lead members of the churches to give per- 
sonal thought and time and energy to the 
furtherance of this great cause. In our de- 
nomination is a force whose full co-operating 
strength is largely undeveloped and unutil- 
ized. 

As much good sense may be shown in mod- 
ernizing methods for furthering missionary 
intelligence and obtaining missionary funds, 
as in the modernizing of business methods. 
Hence the methods of a Home Missionary So- 
ciety must be such as will secure the end 
aimed at. I am referring now chiefly to 
methods for the arousing and holding and 
augmenting of home missionary interest. For 
the prompt organization of our forces there 
are reasons numerous and urgent. 


A COMMITTEE IN EVERY CHURCH 


A wider and closer contact with its con- 
stituency is an imperative need of the society. 
How is this to be secured and maintained? 
By bringing individual members of local 
churches into a close and responsible relation- 
ship with the scciety. As one important step 
toward a closer affiliation between the society 
and the churches there ought to be secured 
the appointment of three representative co- 
operating members in each local church—one 
to represent the adult membership, one to rep- 
resent the young people’s society, and one to 
represent the Sunday school. These three 
persons would be channels of communication 
between the society and the local church. 
They would facilitate the distribution of lit- 
erature, promote the systematic study of home 
missions and co-operate with their pastors in 
securing intelligent and regular giving. 

I covet the active co-operation of the strong 
young business man. It is of fundamental 
importance that the entire constituency of the 
society be kept acquainted with the great op- 
portunities for extension before the society 
and with its administrative affairs and finan- 
cial needs. It is evident that such local co- 
operating committees of three, in regular com- 
munication with the society, would foster a 
deepening and increasingly fruitful interest in 
home missions. By such means we would 
rapidly multiply propagandists. 


CULTIVATE THE SMALL GIVER 


A second pressing reason for this simple, 
but thorough, form of organization is the ne- 
cessity of securing at once the help that can 
be given by the vast army of small givers. 
While many members of our churches are 
unable to give largely, yet they are willing to 
give something. Their smaller offerings if 
made sys enatically would in the aggregate 
be safficient to make possible a new and 
grander era in denominational home mission 
history. This vast army of smaller givers can 
be reached and enlisted by means of the three 
co-operating members in each local church. 

The immediate enlistment of all the mem- 
bers of the churches in this way is made neces- 
sary by the fact that the income of the society 
ought to be increased one-third at once. We 
ought never to be satisfied until we raise it to 
the highest point it has ever reached and then 
we ought not to be satisfied. Just now we 
have reason to be profoundly grateful for the 
increase in contributions of $70,500 over last 
year, but we must press on for a steady ad- 
vance. The income of the society must be 
heaved out of the rut that it has been in for 
sO many years. Have not our ideas of what 


a home mission crusade in these days ought to 
be been altogether too small and conventional 
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and inadequate? We must re-introduce the 
heroic note and put into the work initiative 
and audacity, and cultivate the active interest, 
not only of those able to give largely, but also 
of the much larger number of those whose 
smaller gifts would be a strong re-enforcement 
to the treasury. 

These, therefore, are two leading reasons 
for the prompt and thorough organization of 
our forces in the Sunday schools, in the young 
people’s societies, and in the adult member- 
ship: (1) Because of the need of a compre- 
hensive campaign for the enlightenment of all 
the people of the churches as to the present 
unexcelled opportunities in America for fur- 
ther Christian initiative and conquest. (2) 
Because knowledge promotes interest and 
deepening interest augments gifts. 


LET US ACT QUICKLY 


Wherever there is lack of concern for our 
home mission cause I am convinced that it is 
owing, not so much to prejudice or opposition 
as to insufficient knowledge of need and oppor- 
tunity. Nothing else seems to be more needed 
than a wide-spread, persistent educational 
propaganda. It is not the sporadic, intermit- 
tent, fitful, anecdotal, annual appeal that 
builds up an intelligent and a contributing 
constituency. There is required rather the 
unfolding of the primary truth that unselfish 
serving of others is a leading mark of the 
Christian character; and also the clear presen- 
tation to all the people of the churches of the 
fact that unexampled opportunities for evan- 
gelists, pastoral labors and the founding of 
churches are now presented in this country. 

It is imperative now that we act quickly. 
Now, by faith in God, by swift aggressiveness, 
and by an immediate mobilization of all our 
forces, we have it in our power not only to 
prevent disintegration but to insure the dawn- 
ing of a brighter denominational home mission 
day. 


The Purpose and Plan of God in 
Home Missionary Enterprise 
REV. A. Z. CONRAD, BOSTON 


The sole reason for the existence and con- 
tinuance of the Home Missionary Society is 
first, its recognition that God has a plan and 
purpose, that that plan and purpose is redemp- 
tive, that the effectuation of that plan necessi- 
tates human co-operation, that the Church has 
a mission, that this mission can be fulfilled 
only through continuous appropriation of 
divine power. The power required is two- 
fold, man power and money power. 


‘GOOD HUMAN TALENT AVAILABLE 


An effectual message must be given from 
man’s lips. The whole power of home mis- 
sionary effort is a declaration of this fact that 
man power is available, but in the history of 
Christianity there has probably never been a 
time when heroic spirits in larger numbers 
offered themselves more unreservedly and un- 
stintedly than now that they may become the 
means whereby God would realize his purpose 
among men. The history of frontier faith is 
inspiring and the contribution of frontier faith 
to the life and work of the Church in the older 
established communities has been immeasur- 
ably great. The mutual dependence of men 
in isolated communities is a large feature. 
The mutual sympathies which are awakened 
through mutual trial and deprivation tend to 
the effectiveness of home missionary work 
and enterprise. 

The evangelistic note is the dominant note 
in home missionary teaching and preaching. 
This is the explanation of its success which so 
far outranks relatively the success in the large 
centers of population. The remedial power 
of the gospel finds its clearest enunciation and 
its greatest emphasis in missionary enterprise 
as a whole. 

The establishment of churches in new com- 
munities determines in large measure the 
ethical and spiritual attainments of that com- 
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munity and is the only means usually of en- 
lightening, ennobling and sanctifying the indi- 
vidual lives of such communities. 


NOT CONTRACTION BUT EXPANSION 


Money power, not less necessary, is not as 
available as man power. Strange that it should 
be so. It is not for the lack of wealth that 
any great cause suffers, but for the lack of its 
appropriation. The adequacy of our resources 
is unquestionable; the important question is 
how to bring these resources to power at the 
most strategic points. The first necessity is 
to make known to the people in so far as possi- 
ble the immense importance of the work which 
has done so much for the intellectual and 
spiritual enrichment of the American people. 
There must be an awakened, an enlightened 
zeal, and new undertakings along the lines of 
home missionary evangelism. 

Probably nowhere is greater wisdom shown 
or greater economy practiced than in the use 
of money contributed for the purpose of carry- 
ing the message of life into the somewhat iso- 
lated districts of America. The watchword 
of the hour is expansion not contraction. We 
must write amplius upon every spiritual en- 
deavor of the day. Our home missionary 
enterprise is one of the stalwarts, one of the 
heroic things which must be fostered, nour- 
ished, extended, made increasingly effective. 
The institutions which have caused so much 
of sacrifice in their founding and preservation 
to the present time must be still further pro- 
tected and the interests of the nation con- 
served, and there is probably no department 
of effort in this country today whose returns 
are larger in these directions than that of our 
great home missionary enterprise. 





Passing Comments at Oak Park 


Those Oak Park pastors make an excellent 
team and work well together, and so do their 
churches. 





The other home societies made a good show- 
ing, and that not simply in the session allotted 
to them. 





The program was exceptionally good and 
well arranged, and the Hartford pastor on the 
executive committee did his full share of hard 
work in preparing it. 


Steiner and Stelzle helped the audience to 
look at home missions from new viewpoints. 


The Illinois Association and Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary were constituent and co-oper- 
ating elements of the meeting, not merely the 
preface and appendix, 


The children, the young people, the men 
and the women were classed on the program 
as ‘‘Our undeveloped resources.’”’ These 
classes seem to itclude our developed re- 
sources also. 








England, Germany, Russia and Ceylon were 
birthplaces of men who occupied important 
places in the program, and the society labors 
for people of as diverse nationalities as does 
the American Board. 


If the unacknowledged receipts of the Home 
Missionary Society could be added to the 
total the figures would be largely increased: 
but it would be difficult to estimate adequately 
the labor voluntarily contributed by directors 
and other unsalaried officers. 


The women—the national Woman’s Home 
Missionary Association—are also at the front 
with a new organization, and with Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Firman as president and Mrs. Alice 
G. West on the platform one of the speakers, 
showed that their part in home missions is to 
be an important one. 


In the search for the fountain of perpetual 
youth home missionary work on the frontier 
seems to have been generally overlooked. 
But no one who heard Dr. J. D. Kingsbury, 
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for thirty-five years pastor at Bradford, Mass., 
now missionary superintendent of a field big 
enough to be an empire, could doubt that he 
has immersed himself in the fountain. 





Fifty men trained in the foreign depart- 
ments of Chicago Theological Seminary now 
working with churches of their various na- 
tionalities in New England and New York— 
this suggests how the wave of home mission- 
ary effort that swept westward in the last 
generation is going to roll back eastward in 
our time in order to save our country. 


Suburban meetings of national societies 
have their advantages. This residential sec- 
tion on the outskirts of the great city knew 
that an important assembly was being held 
there and what it was for. Chicago would 
not have been conscious of its presence if it 
had met in a central city church, that is, if 
Chicago had any such charch. 





National Federation of Woman’s 
Organizations 


One year ago there was born in Springfield, 
Mass., a new offspring to our denomination, 
the National Federation of Corgregational 
Women for Home Missions. For over a 
century there have been state organizations 





MRS. B. W. FIRMAN 
President Women’s State Organizations 


among our women working for the home land, 
but these have never been united in any cor- 
porate manner. At a time when social, re- 


. formatory, philanthropic and religious inter- 


ests are so well federated, our women felt 
unwilling that the work of home missions 
should be less efficiently organized than wom- 
en’s clubs and other societies. In Oak Park, 
last week, the federation celebrated its first 
anniversary. Representatives from seventeen 
different states were present and eleven other 
states sent greetings by letter. 

What has the federation accomplished thus 
far? And what good will it do in the future, 
more than has been done by scattered organi- 
zations all these years? It has, through its 
president, given the hand of fellowship to 
Congregational women in sixteen states. It 
bas brought together women of California and 
Massachusetts, of Washington and Florida. 
It has given us a dignified standirg among 
sister denominations, whose long established 
boards are working for the saving of America. 
With them we now join in united interde- 
nominational study of home missions. It has 
adopted as its official organ Congregational 
Work in whose pages will appear programs 
for home missionary meetings. 

What of the fu'ure? It hopes to quicken 
the spiritual life of women of all churches; to 
awaken a new feeling of interest in, and re- 
sponsibility for, the work of home missions 
among women, young people and children; 
and to make every woman’s society, small or 
large, feel part of a great whole. 

Mrs. B. W. Firman was re-elected president, 
and her vigorous service during the past year 
was a theme for enthusiasm with all the dele- 
gates. 
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The General Association of 
Illinois 

The association met only for business. Its 
program was that of the Home Missionary 
Society. It was organized Monday afternoon 
by the choice of Rev. Frank G. Smith as mod- 
erator and Rev. E. E. Shoemaker as scribe. 
Several reports were made at this session, the 
most important being that of Rev. F. L. Graff 
on our responsibility for the young people 
in our colleges, and that on federation of 
churches by Rev. J. M. Sturtevant. Dr. Graff’s 
suggestion was followed, and the Home Mis- 
sionary Society was asked to appoint a dean 
to look after moral and spiritual interests of 
students from Congregational homes now in 
the University of Illinois. The report of Rev. 
W. E. Barton on the Dayton council and the 
changes needed in our Congregational polity 
and the report of Dr. Sturtevant were made 
the order of the day Tuesday afternoon. The 
discussion was animated and interesting. 
Some of the brethren felt that Congregation- 
alists at Dayton have been too ready to sur- 
render the principles of their heritage and 
their name, and said that any attempt at union 
would only result in a schism in our own 
body. Dr. Barton’s recommendations were 
referred to a committee proposed by a res- 
olution offered by Dr. Beaton and adopted 
unanimously. The resolution is printed else- 
where. The committee, Rev. David Beaton, 
Hon. T. C. MeMillen, Rev. J. S. Ainslie, Rev. 
J. M. Sturtevant ard Rev. E. F. Williams, was 
instructed to enlarge itself by selecting four 
persons representing various sections of the 
state and to report at the next annual meet- 
ing. The discussion made it clear that the 
union of the three denominations is desired, 
provided it can be secured without any sac- 
rifice of Congregational principles and with- 
out the introduction of any supervision which 
might look likea hierarchy. The association 
sermon was preached Monday evening by 
Rev. William J. Johnson of Springfield. The 
communion service, in which all visitors took 
part, was on Tuesday evening. Thus the work 
of the association was crowded into three 
sessions, and although there were no papers, 
its business was transacted with as much 
orderliness and fullness as usual. 





Chicago Seminary Anniversary 


The Triennial Convention, in the seminary 
chapel, organized by the choice of Dr. W. A. 
Bartlett as chairman, and Rev. W. J. Cady as 
scribe. Delegates were present from several 
Western states, and Illinois was well repre- 
sented by delegates chosen by the various 
local associations and the General Association 
in session Monday afternoon. In addition to 
listening to reports of the condition of the 
seminary at present and a statement of its 
needs, the chief matter of interest was the 
method to be followed to obtain the $150,000 
requisite for the endowment of the foreign de- 
partments of the seminary. There has been, 
and is, but one mind as to the necessity for 
these departments. The difficulty is longer 
to support them out of the regular funds of 
the seminary. A committee was appointed to 
confer with the faculty and directors and de- 
termine the plan for securing the money so 
greatly needed. Kesolutions of respect and 
honor for President George were adopted, in- 
cluding expressions of regret at his with- 
drawal from a service he has rendered with 
so much self-sacrifice and with such success. 

A part of the services Monday evening was 
the delivery of the inaugural address of Rev. 
C. A. Beckwith, D. D., professor of systematic 
theology. His theme was that of his depart- 
ment and was treated in an able and instruc- 
tive manner. The only drawback was, in 
fact, that he did not begin to read till 9.30 
Pp. M., when his audience was tired and un- 
appreciative. ._Tuesday evening the alumni 
and friends of the seminary dined together in 
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the basement of the Second Church and re- 
newed old associations. Thursday evening 
diplomas were granted to twenty-seven stu- 
dents, eleven from the English department 
of the seminary receiving the degree of B. D. 
and sixteen receiving diplomas for completion 
of the courses in the Christian, the German, 
the Danish, Norwegian and the Swedish In- 
stitutes. President George’s parting words 
were all the more effective as being the last 
he will utter in his present position. 





Atlanta Seminary 


Commencement Week this year marked as a 
golden milestone the steady development of this 
growing school. The sermon to the graduating 
class of five men was preached by President Hood, 
on Christ, the Interpreter of God. The last prayer 
meeting of the year proved an hour of rare spir- 
itual uplift. The reports presented to the annual 
meeting of the trustees indicate a prosperous 
year, with urgent need of more income to meet the 
demands of the enlarging work. Rev. James W. 
Lee, D. D., the popular pastor of the Trinity Metho- 
dist Church, South, gave the address on Being Alive, 
in which wit and wisdom were happily blended. 
The outlook indicates a large entering class in the 
autumn. E. L. H. 





Biographical 
SARAH ELIZABETH VOORHEES 


Suddenly on Sunday morning, April 29, Miss 
Voorhees died of heart failure at the Santee Nor- 
mal Training School in Nebraska. At the funeral 
service in the Mission Chapel on the afternoon of 
May 2, the Indian pastor, Rev. Francis Frazier, 
spoke with deep appreciation of her long and de- 
voted services, not only to the Indian boys, but to 
all his people and especially to Indian mothers,whom 
she had instructed with sympathy and patience. Dr. 
A. L. Riggs, the head of the school, spoke of her 
work there of more than a quarter of a century, as 
remarkable, in that she had mothered with rare 
fidelity over three hundred boys, who must by their 
influence change the ideal of living for the Indians 
of all that section. Her brother, Kev. J. Spencer 
Voorhees, made a journey of 3,000 miles to be 
present at this service and bear personal testimony 
to a life of service patterned after Christ’s own 
ministry. The body lies buried on the slope over- 
looking the mission where her life work was done 
and a perishable monument of granite is to be set 
up to bear witness to the imperishable fruitfulness 
of such a life, with this inscription: 


Sarah Elizabeth Voorhees 


June 11, 1845 
April 29, 1906 








As matron of the Boys’ Cottage 
for 26, years she lived for 
the welfare of the Indians 
and died at her post. 





She loved the Indlans 


CHARLES F. THOMPSON 


Congregationalism in Vermont has had the life- 
long service of Mr. Charles Frederick Thompson 
who died in Brattleboro, May 11, at the age of 
sevénty-five. The son of a Congregational minis- 
ter, himself for many years an officer of the Center 
Congregational Church in Brattleboro and a leading 
citizen of the town. He was active in Sunday school 
work for more than half a century, and for several 
years was superintendent of the school at Center 
Church. He was for thirty-six years a corporate 
member of the American Board and has long been 
a@ director of the Vermont Domestic Missionary 
Society. 





The young man who never goes to church 
has been talking a good deal lately. The 
public prints have been fall of interviews, in 
which elaborate reasons are given why he 
does not go to church. I take it as a ground 
for optimism that the young fellow feels 
called upon to make so elaborate an explana- 
tion. It speaks volumes for the place of the 
church in the reverence and affection of so- 
ciety when those who ignore her ministrations 
take the trouble to send so carefully thought 
out an excuse. Once the shoe was on the 
other foot. Once men had to make apologies 
for the church, and explain to their. friends 
and a scoffing public why they did attend her 
worship.— NV. McGee Waters. 
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Calls 


BAINTON, CHARLES M., Manchester, Eng, to 
add Olivet Ch. (new), Walla Walla, Wn., to his 
field, already embracing Whitman and Valley 
Chapel, same city. 

BRADFORD, PARK A., Enfield, Mass., to Danby, 
Vt. Accepts. 

CHYNOWETH, JOHN T., Milwaukee, Wis., to First 
Ch., Racine. 

COWLING, DONALD J., Yale Sem., to Second Ch., 
Granby, Ct. Accepts. 

CraiGc, EBER E. (Meth.), Toronto University and 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, to be- 
come pastor’s assistant, Bethany Ch., Quincy, 
Mass. 

ERICKSON, AUGUST, Ruggles St. Swedish Ch., 
Boston, Mass., declines call to First Swedish Ch., 
Worcester. 

FIELD, FrRED’K A., formerly of Third Ch., Los 
Angeles, Cal., to West End Ch., Los Angeles. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

FRAME, Ezra E., Bunker Hill, Ill., to Plymouth 
Ch., Springfield. Accepts. 

HICKMAN, W. H., to Jamestown, N. Y., for one 
year. Accepts. 

JANES, GEO. M., Becket, Mass., not called to Plain- 
field, Vt. 

MARSLAND, F. A., to become associate pastor at 
Tompkins Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

MATHISON, Rop’t L., to Hornby, N. Y. Accepts. 

MILBURN, JOSEPH A., Plymouth Ch., Chicago, IIl., 
to First Presb. Ch., Binghamton, N. Y. 

MILNE, GEO., (Christ.), Creston, Io., to Fontanelle. 
Accepts. 

PoLHEMUS, I. H., Newark, N. J., to Park Ave. 
Branch, Brooklyn, N. Y. Accepts. 

SHULL, GILBERT L., Crawford, Neb., accepts call 
to Leigh. 

SMITH, ALBERT H., Friendship, Wis., and asso- 
ciated churches, to Hancock and Coloma. Ac- 
cepts. 

StoRM, JuLivus E., formerly of De Witt, Neb., to 
Irvington. Accepts. 

Von LUBKEN, F. L. H., Mapleton, Minn., to Ada. 

WALDRON, GEO. B., Little River, Fla., to Eden. 


Ordinations and Installations 


FRENCH, HOWARD D., i. Hampden, Me., May 7. 
Sermon, Dr. J. 8S. Sewall; other parts, Pres. D. N. 
Beach, Profs. F. B. Venio and H. W. Hulbert, 
and Rev. Messrs. C. A. Moore, H. L. Griffin, C. W. 
Collier, Warren Morse and C. W. Garland (Meth.). 

HILL, CHAs. L., Yale Sem., o. Fairfield, Ct., May 8. 
Sermon, Dr. L. O. Brastow; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. D. Hart, W. P. Landers, M. L. Burton, 
H. H. Tweedy, W. H. Gane, C. B. Strayer and 
Dr. E.L Curtis. Mr. Hill has accepted a call to 
the churches at Freedom and St. Clair, Minn. 

HUTCHINSON, J. J., o. Brigham, Que. Parts, 
Drs. E. M. Hill, W. H. Warriner, Rev. Messrs. 
G. E. Read, R. K. Black, W. H. Watson, E. H. 
Tippett, J. L. Alexander. 


Resignations 

ALLIS, WILLIAM B., First Ch., Mount Vernon, 
N. 2%. 

ANDREWS, SAm’L B., Salem, Ct., to take effect 
June 30. 

BUGBEY, WILLARD §&., First Ch., Waverly, Ill, to 
take effect at once. 

PEARSON, ARTHUR H., Union, Me., to take effect 
at once. 

PHELPS, LAWRENCE, Leominster, Mass., to take 
effect Nov. 1, after nearly eight years’ service. 

PLANT, GEO. E , Baldwin and Hammond, Wis. 

Snow, WALTER A., assoc. pastor People’s Ch., 
St. Paul, Minn., to engage in mission work in 
North Dakota. 

WEED, FREDMUND C., Hope Ch., Superior, Wis , 
to accept work as superintendent of legal de- 
partment for Wisconsin Anti-Saloon League, 
with headquarters at Madison. 


Dismisstons 


Crowpi8, Epw. G., Menasha, Wis. 
FRENCH, HOWARD D., Orland, Me., May 7. 


Churches Organized 


WALLA WALLA, WN.,, Olivet, 1 May, 17 members; 
Rev. C. M. Bainton, pastor. 


Gifts 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKL., Harrison Ave., O. P. Avery, 
pastor, has received a $450 piano as a memorial 
to Miss Minnie Partridge from her father and 
mother. The gift is peculiarly appropriate, for 
its beauty amd rich tone will always recall the 
sweet Christian character so loved by her friends, 
and is deeply appreciated by the people. 


SoUuTH GLASTONBURY, Cr., Rev. Quincy Blakely. 
Individual communion service from member, 
whose name is withheld. 

STRATFORD, Cr., Rev. E. N. Packard. $3,000 to 
the church from J. Sanford Saltus, Esq., of New 
York in memory of his wife, recently deceased. 


Casualty 


WELLS, ME,, Second, Rev. E. E. Colburn. Just as 
the congregation had been dismissed after even- 
ing service, and as the sexton pulled down the 
chandelier to extinguish the lights, the wire cable 
broke, and the whole affair came down with a 
crash. The lamps, in breaking, set the carpet 
afire, and this the pews. The bell was rung, and 
the congregation formed a bucket brigade, putting 
the fire out before arrival of hose wagon. Dam- 
age, about $400, covered by insurance. 


Material Gain 


BEDFORD, MaAss., Rev. D. C. Torrey. May 6 build- 
ings of Church of Christ again used for religious 
services after thorough renovation; work has- 
tened by gift to society of a new pipe organ intro- 
duced by recital previous week; renovation con- 
sists in refrescoing and painting, new ceiling in 
vestry, new hard wood floors in audience room 
and vestry, necessary changes for installation of 
organ, electric lights, outside repairs, and new 
chairs for Sunday school and social meetings; 
total cost about $3,500. Money for renovation 
subscribed before work began and a little is left 
for further improvements. By courtesy of First 
Parish (Unitarian), its house was used for wor- 
ship and social purposes during repairs. 


Personals 


CONRAD, Wm. 0O., Kollstone Church, Fitchburg, 
Mass., has been given two months’ additional 
vacation, in view of needed rest at the close of a 
ten years’ pastorate. Last year the salary was 
increased $150, and the pastor’s birthday was 
made the occasion of a generous gift from the 
ladies of the parish. Mr. Conrad will spend the 
resting-time at his farm in Nelson, N. H. 

NORTHROP, CHAS. A., has resigned the secretary- 
ship of the Advisory Committee on Systematic 
Beneficence and is free to supply pulpits or re- 
enter pastoral work. 


Suggestive Methods 


ADAMS, MAss., Rev. J. 8. Voorhees. At each an- 
nual meeting the standing committee reports as 
absent such members as have failed to attend or 
to pay toward support of the church during the 
year without good reason. One who has thus 
been declared an absent member at two annual 
meetings forfeits his church membership, and his 
name is struck from the list. Before each annual 
meeting, however, each neglectful member re- 
ceives from the standing committee a faithful 
letter of inquiry, that none may be dropped un- 
aware; and even after the name has been stricken 
from the list the member can be reinstated if he 
renders satisfactory reason for his neglect. 

ANTELOPE, N. D., Rev. C. A. Mack. The church 
having been closed and services discontinued for 
some weeks owing to an epidemic, the pastor 
sent to each member a copy of The Congregation- 
alist Handbook, with a letter asking him to keep 
in touch with Christ and in fellowship with one 
another by using the Bible readings and studying 
the prayer meeting topics at the regular hours for 
worship. 

Boston, MASS., JAMAICA PLAIN, Boylston, Rev. 
H. A. Barker. Near the turn of the year the 
chureh revised its roll, dropping 26 non resident, 
non-attendant, non-contributing members, whose 
names had been printed twice in the church pa- 
per as absent. To stimulate gifts to foreign mis- 
sions the pastor prepared a letter setting forth 
the claims of the work among Armenians en- 
titled, A Little Talk with Myself. 

BRANDON, VT., Rev. F. L. Bullard, has these 
watchwords for 1906: ‘: First the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear;” “A very 
small stream will carry a great deal of water to 
the ocean if it only keeps on running.” The pas- 
tor preaches on them at opening of the year and 
they are frequently repeated in concert at prayer 
meetings, etc. 

BRATTLEBORO, VT., Rev. H. R. Miles, has one 
Ladies’ Association to care for all its work for 
missions and the local church. It does this 
through four committees: on home missions, for- 
eign missions,‘parish werk and hospitality; and 
the association is auxiliary to the Home Mis- 
sionary Union of Vermont and to the Vermont 
Branch of the Woman’s Board of Missions. The 
gifts for missions are made by weekly pledges 
of one to ten cents per week, which are placed in 
envelopes and collected monthly. The system 





was originated by Pres. C. O. Day, a former 
pastor. 

EDGARTOWN, MAss., Rev. F. M. Cutler. On the 
margin of the fourth page of a folder giving 
“Dates Ahead” are printed the dates of fourteen 
Sundays, with this inspiriting announcement: 
“This page, when all dates in margin have been 
punched, will entitle any Congregational boy or 
girl to attend the Go-to-Church Dinner.” 


Anniversaries 


ANDOVER, MASs., Free.--60th of organization. 
Reminiscences of early pastors, deacons and Sun- 
day school superintendents, choir and Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society, givep by Rev. F. A. Wilson, 
present pastor, Rev. W. G. Poor, a son of the 
church, and others. Lettegg read from Sherlock 
Bristol (ninety-two years “eld), E. S. Williams, 
G. Frederick Wright and F. B. Makepeace, for- 
mer pastors. Pledges and “birthday offerings ’”’ 
amounting to $2,700 for building fund of the new 
church received. There was a heroic ring in the 
reminiscences connected with the organization 
of the church as a protest against all complicity 
with slavery and slaveholders. 

BENNINGTON, VT., Second, Rev. G. S. Mills. 70th 
of organization, celebrated May 3. Isaac Jen- 
nings of the mother church at Bennington Cen- 
ter gave delightful reminiscences; 18 received 
into membership during year, making it 445; ten 
others joined the Sunday following; benevolences, 
$2,557; feature of year’s work, emphasis upon 
the educational idea: mission study classes—two 
for young people led by boy and girl who were 
delegates to Silver Bay; use of Steps Christward 
as a text book in C. E. Society, solving for some 
months the problem of participation in the meet- 
ing; teacher’s training class under leadership of 
graduate of Hartford School of Pedagogy ; reading 
course conference conducted by pastor, members 
of the group purchasing and reading such books 
as Dod’s The Bible: Its Origin and Nature and 
Coe’s Education in Religion and Morals are way- 
marks in this advance. 

ENFIELD, Cr., Rev. J. P. Garfield. Church cel- 
ebrated the close of the twenty-fifth year of 
continuous service of organist, Ira P. Allen, by 
tendering a banquet to the choir followed by a 
reception in their honor during which a loving 
cup suitably engraved was presented to Mr. 
Allen by the congregation through Attorney 
J. Warren Johnson. He spoke of the develop- 
ment of church music during two hundred years, 
from the time of pitch pipe and tuning fork, double 
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bass viol, cello and flute, some of which are pre- 
served in the museum at the rear of the audi- 
torium, to the pipe organ over which Mr. Allen 
has presided with dignity and skill for twenty-five 
years. Other testimonials were presented to other 
members of the choir in appreciation of faithful 
service. 

‘LYNN, MASs., Central, Rev. C. F. Weeden. In rec- 
ognition of the tenth anniversary of Samuel S. 
Shepard as organist, a reception was tendered 
Mr. and Mrs. Shepard and the choir, when an 
inlaid mahogany hall clock with Westminster 
chimes was given him by the parish. 

OmAHA, NEB., First, Dr. H. C. Herring. Fiftieth 
of organization of church and of the genesis of 
Congregationalism in Nebraska. Fuller report 
next week. 

PITTSFIELD, MAss., Second, Dr. W. V. W. Davis. 
Sixtieth of organization, celebrated with ad- 
dresses by Rev. Addison Ballard, Deacons Gard- 
ner and Jacobs and others. 


Local Revival Interest 


ABINGTON, MAss., First Ch., Dr. DeMont Goodyear. 
The recent series of meetings were of much value. 
Rev. H. W. Kimball’s sermons and delightful 
personality gave-a decided uplift. Mr. Lewis E. 
Smith of the New England Evangelistic Associa- 
tion did excellent service as a singer. Thirty-two 
expressed the determination to live a Christian 
life. 
others boys and girls or youth. 


Of these some are fathers and mothers; | 


Boston, MAss., St. Mark, Rev. S. A. Brown. | 
Fourteen services held last month in charge of | 


Rev. Sterling N. Brown, a Washington pastor and 
evangelist, resulted in 38 hopeful conversions, 33 
of whom have either joined the church or intend 


to do so. The fidelity of earlier converts has | 
made them of permanent benefit to the chureh. | 


DUBUQUE, Io., Summit.—Rev. G. M. Orvis was 
assisted for ten days in special meetings by Rev. 
C. A. Riley. Inspiring music consisting of adult 
and junior chorus with orchestra, was led by 
Bertha L. Harris of Moody Institute, Chicago. 
Easter Sunday 29 members were received, 26 on 
confession. Sixteen of the accessions were men 
or boys. 

McCook, NEB., Rev. G. B. Hawkes. As a result 
of three weeks’ special effort under the leader- 
ship of Rev. P. A. Sharpe of Friend, Neb., 16 
were received into the church on confession and 
two by letter, April 29. 

ORTH POWNAL, VT., Rev. E. I. Rackett, pastor, 
as a result ofja series of special services, in which 
brother ministers of Bennington Conference as- 
sisted, rejoicesj in the largesti;accession at; one 


time inits history—10 adults, including four heads | 


of families. 


Instead of a public appeal for deci- | 


sion, personal interviews during the week have | 


followed up the impressions of the sermon. The 
pastor {securing the pledge for Christ and the 


Church, announces the names the following Sun- | 
day and leads in prayer in their behalf, the con- | 


verts distinctly understanding that this is their 
first public confession. 


NORWALK, CT., Rev. G. D. Egbert, has been deeply | 


stirred by the Chapman meetings. The services 
packed the Armory and many conversions are 
reported. The,fact that so many churches stood 


side by side in the common workiwas inspiring, | 


and the pastors assisted Dr. Chapman loyally and 
have been rewarded for their toil. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Plymouth, Rev. O. C. Clark. 
A series of inspiring meetings lately closed, led 


by Evangelist Coad, in connection with a three | 


weeks’ campaign in all the local churches. 


Plym- | 


outh members were greatly strengthened and ac- | 


cessions will result. 
In Nebraska, union meetings have been held a 


Clarks, »y C. H. Williams of Wheaton, Ill., who | 


both preaches and sings; revival services at 
Beatrice and McCook, under Rev. P. A, Sharpe 


of Friend; and at Ashland by Rev. Edwin Booth | 


of Beatrice. At South Center, Kan., Rev. W. M. 
Ellege of Olathe has been working for two weeks, 
making a special effort to reach boys and girls. | 
Waymarks 
(Covering one year, unless otherwise specified.) } 


BERLIN, MASs., Rev. C. O. Parker. 
ganized. 


| 


Men’s Club or- 


CADILLAC, MIcH., Rev. H. C. McComas, during | 


past year church has received handsome organ, a 
memorial to Mr. Jacob Cummer; has installed 
new pews, harmonizing with organ in pattern and 
finish ; has recarpeted auditorium and raised pas- 
tor’s salary $300. 

ENFIELD, CT., Rev. J. P. Garfield, has received 
13 members since Jan. 1,11 on confession from 
among the young people of its efficiently con- 
ducted Sunday school. 

EvREKA, CAL, Rev. J. P. Ratzell. 


11 additions at | 


last cotamunion, making 38 since Jan. 1; Sunday | 


‘ THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 
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school crowded ; new Bible class started: mission 
study class started by Endeavorers; Boys’ Cadet 
Corps reorganized and old debt of nearly $200 
paid. During earthquake pulpit pitched down 
over altar. 

MARSHALLTOWN, Io., Rev. L. B. Hix. On Easter 
Sunday 17 came into church fellowship; 11 on 
confession. Since present pastorate began 13} 
months ago, there have been 40 accessions. 

MARYSVILLE, O., Rev. C. A. Stroup. Men’s Club 
starts with 48 members; Knights of King Arthur 
organized for boys with 36 members; Sunday 
school room reseated with folding chairs; new 
hymn-books and hymn-board purchased; newly 
organized choir doing ¢fficient work; order of 
worship greatly improved by use of processional 
and recessional. 

SOMERVILLE, MAss., Broadway, Rev. R. W. Beers. 
Pastor granted six weeks’ vacation; committees 
appointed to procure new hymn-books for the 
church and to revise Church Manual. Generous 
proposition made by Mr. Irvine A. Whitcomb to 
obtain a parsonage enthusiastically accepted. By 
this acceptance the pastor obtains the equivalent 
of an increase in salary of $650. Twelve new 
members received May 6, making 72 since Jan. 1, 
49 on confession. 
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GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 














J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
28326 and 8328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, mo: 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 
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For a long time we have been firmly determined 
to produce all our medicines entirely free from 
alcohol, and thereby forever remove the very last ob- 
jection that any one could possibly have to these 
superior remedies. These efforts have just resulted 
in the most complete victory, and hereafter all our 


medicines will be entirel 
form whatever. 











free from alcohol in an 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Non-aleoholic ) 
Revised Formula 
Each Fluid Ounce Represents 


Sarsaparilla Root . . . 10 Grains 
Yellow Dock Root - . 8 Grains 
Licorice Root. . . - 8 Grains 
Buckthorn Bark - « 4 Grains 


Burdock Root. e e e 
Senna Leaves. e - 2 Grains 


Black Cohosh Root . . 32 Grains 
Stillingia Root - .« . & Grains 
Poke Root getigtts 1 Grain 

Cinchona Red Bark 2 Grains 
Iodide of Potassium 4 Grains 


Glycerine | Equal parts, sufficient to make 
Water one fluid ounce. 


Ayer’s Malaria and AgueCure 
( Non-alcoholic 
Revised Formula 


Each Fluid Ounce Represents 
Giuinfa . ss « « « @@eatna 
Cinnamon e 6) Wek 6) ae 
JamaicaGinger . . . 8 Grains 
Cloves e ¢ e .«.« @ Grains 
Peppermmt . . . . 8 Grains 
‘a 12 Grains 


Orange-peel ... F 
Glycerine | Equal parts, sufficient to make 
Water one fluid ounce. 








9 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
( Non-aleoholic 
Revised Formula 
Each Fluid Ounce Represents 
Wild Cherry . . . . 6 Grains 
Grindelia Robusta - 4 Grains 
White Pine e e 4 Grains 
Senega i are” 4 Grains 
Terpin Hydrate . . . 4 Grains 
Blood Root « e©« e e« S Grate 
Rio Ipecac - « . 2 Grains 
Citric Acid - « 2 Grains 
Heroin . ei<« <« wea 
Glycerine } Equal parts, sufficient to make 
Water one fluid ounce. 
’ 
Ayer’s Pills 
Each Pill Contains 

Podophyllin. . . . 1-8 Grain 
Jalapin . ; e P 1-8 Grain 
Aloin ees «. 6 2.6 eee 
Oil Peppermint . . . 1-24 Grain 
Oil Spearmint . . . 1-24 Grain 
Capsicum . . . . 1-34 Grain 
Ginger . - « I-44 Grain 





Every bottle of medicine now leaving our laboratory has 
the full and complete formula, printed in plain English, 


J. C. AYER CO., Lowell, Mass. 


as a part of the label. 











Féin The oO. L. 
Point Man 


Let Me Tell You the Price 
You Should Pay for Paint 


See that house in the lower corner? 
it complete in two colors, with trimmings, for $9.60 

I made the paint to order—shipped it without advance payment—paid all 
the freight—gave privilege of trying two gallons free—sold it on six months 
time—gave my 6 year guarantee backed by a 


Chase Made-To-Order Paint 
2 gals. free to try— 6 months time to pay—all freight 
The owner used the paint—wrote me he was tickled to death with the way it spread and the 


It’s aneight room cottage. I painted 







$50,000 bond. It was fresh 


d me for it at once. 





That’s the way it goes—this is only one cust 
disagree with al! paint makers. 


point. \ Li : 
y big Fresh Paint Book is Free—the finest Paint 


way it looked—recommended several of his neighbors to fee 
routoft 

know about pains anyway? As paint makers themselves di 

Other paint makers say, ** 

aint—and then pay me.”’—then yom gre sure to be sat . 


samples of colors to choose from. Write for it today—now. I will write youa pe! 


hat do you 






. who knows? 
‘ay me—and the: 
isfied 
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I painted that house for @9.60—2 










coats. Send me your name and address 
on a tal and I'll tell you what the 
paint for your house will cost. ° 
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FACTURERS 
PRICES 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Here and There in Minnesota 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CLUB 


The Congregational Club listened with delight to 
Dr. Eastman from Amherst, Mass., who gave us & 
delightful insight into the «sthetic and religious 
conceptions of the Indian. He left a strong im- 
pression of the native nobility of the original Amer- 
ican. The club has been very fortunate this year 
in the men who have occupied its platform. Presi- 
dent Frost gave a powerful address in March on 
the Mountain People of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
President King, at an earlier meeting, gave a 
thoughtful one along the lines of his Rational Liv- 
ing. Our own Dr. 8. G. Smith of St. Paul gave in 
November a unique account of Jerusalem and the 
Holy Land Today. Leaving ordinary lines of ob- 
servation, he wittily delineated both landscape and 
people in telling fashion. At the first meeting this 
year Dr. Steiner of Grinnell pictured the Russian 
peasant amid his surroundings, and presented the 
man’s problems as he has seen them on various 
journeys to the great empire. The meetings have 
been largely attended. The tendency is to present 
almost exclusively men from abroad in the pro- 
grams of the later years. It would seem that there 
ought to be a place in these meetings of the various 
Congregational clubs scattered over our land for 
occasional consideration of problems pertaining 
directly to the denominational life. Rev. W. B. 
Geery of St. Paul is president. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The dean of one of the associated schools in our 
State University lays much emphasis on the post- 
graduate work which eventually will become the 
chief item in the curriculum. The attendance at the 
university already numbers 4,000, and with the rapid 
growth of the high school system and the immense 
endowment provided by the state for its public 
schools, there is prospect of great increase in num- 
bers. The suggestion was made that the university 
would become more and more the place for post- 
graduate work and the collegiate work would be 
transferred to other institutions. The university 
seeks mature students, and the admittance of youth 
in such numbers is to a degree deplored. If this gen- 
eral policy prevails it will have a great bearing on 
the development of other institutions which aim to 
do simply preparatory and college work. Under 
President Northrop the university has attained a 
wide reputation for scholarship, thoroughness and 
a high moral and religious tone. No one can esti- 
mate how much Minnesota is in debt to this big- 
hearted educator for his brave position in regard 
to the religious element in education. 

Carleton College, which grows in numbers as well 
as in financial resources, is to dedicate at the next 
Commencement the fine science building given and 








EATING “ PREDIGESTED FOODS.” 


A Harmful Practice Condemned by Most Phy- 
sicians—They Soon Put the Stomach 
**Out of Business.”’ 


The habit of eating so-called “ predigested ”’ 
foods, indulged in by many persons with 
weak stomachs, is most injurious and is gen- 
erally condemned by physicians. 

It is almost as bad as the ‘‘ pepsin habit.” 
If persisted in it will put the stomach out of 
business entiraly. Eating predigested food 
or pepsin tablets robs the stomach of the 
work that Nature intended it should do, and 
hence weakens it. It will soon refuse to di 
gest anything without the assistance of drugs. 

Many of the cereal breakfast foods are 
**treated’’ with something and then adver- 
tised as ‘‘predigested foods.” There is one 
wheat food, however, that is not ‘‘treated”’ 
with anything, and can be digested by the 
most delicate stomach without the assistance 
of drugs. It is shredded whole wheat biscuit, 
the purest and most nutritious cereal food 
made. It contains all the strength-giving ele- 
ments of the whole wheat grain steam cooked 
and drawn into fine porous shreds. These 
shreds readily take up the saliva and gastric 
juices, enabling the stomach to do its work 
and thus strengthening it. It is delicious for 
broakfast with hot milk or cream, or for any 
meal in combination with strawberries, grated 
pineapple or other fresh fruits. Our new 
cook-book is sent free. The Natural Food 
Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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endowed by Hon. William H. Laird of Winona, 
chairman of the trustees. 

Windom Institute, through the generosity of an 
unnamed friend, is adding $16,000 to its endow- 
ment funds, another $1,000 having been given in 
the fall for this purpose by the W. H. M. U. froma 
legacy left in its hands. Principal Martin is to study 
at a theological school in preparation for foreign 
missionary work. Mr. Claude Siehl of Carleton, 
1905, is to become principal of this flourishing 
institution. 


RESIGNATION OF PLYMOUTH’S PASTOR 


Rev. L. H. Hallock, D. D , surprised his congre- 
gation on a recent Sunday by presenting his res- 
ignation of the pastorate of Plymouth Church, 
Minneapolis. The church has, however, a fiftieth 
anniversary planned for and other meetings in 
prospect, so that the date of the conclusion of the 
pastorate was placed as far ahead as November, 
1907. The church is strong, harmonious and cour- 
ageous and is deeply attached to both Dr. and Mrs. 
Hallock, who have done notable werk in the eight 
years’ pastorate. In the next two years Plymouth 
will undoubtedly make an important decision as 
to the future. Two propositions are suggested: 
(1) that the church move some ten blocks into the 
residence section of the city; (2) that the church 
remain in the business part of the city and build a 
business block of which it shall reserve the choicest 
part for its auditorium and institutional purposes. 


MISSIONARY CIRCUIT 


The Sunday School and Publishing Society has 
recently agreed to co-operate with the Chyistian 
Endeavor Societies of the state, in giving Rev. W. 
J. Conard an assistant in his extended circult work 
which covers part of six great counties in northern 
Minnesota. In three years Mr. Conard has gradu 
ated about ten fields into churches of our own and 
other denominations or into the care of other pas- 
tors. Some twenty fields remained in his circuit 
when the ground was gone over this spring. Most 
of these he could visit only once a month and many 
of them only on a week day. It became urgent, 
therefore, that he have assistance in the splendid 
ministry to these home builders in the northern 
forests and villages. Rev. A. S. Parks, with head- 
quarters at Park Rapids, has been appointed by the 
C S.S. & P. Society to take charge, in co-operation 
with Mr. Conard, of the three eastern counties, 
leaving the frontier and pioneer work to the west 
to Mr. Conard. Into this region four railroads will 
probably build this year and the work, whether 
tentative or permanent, is of high order. R. P. H. 





Lowell’s Quartet of New Pastors 


Four Lowell churches have put away their wid" 
ows’ weeds to rejoice in new-found pastors. The 
latest acquisition is Rev. Allan Conant Ferrin, 
whose departure from Springfield, Vt., was regret- 
ted in the recent columns of this paper, and whose 





REV. A. F. DUNNELS 


prime of manhood culture is now devoted to the 
cause of High Street Church. 

Highland Church seems exceptionally well mated 
with Rev. A. F. Dunnels, late of Fitchburg, whose 
cheerful energy brings new life and courage. His 
installation impressed the sister churches with his 
mature and healthy grasp on Christian truth and 
practice, giving no room for a heresy hunt. 

The French congregation having waited in vain 
for the recovery of Mr. Coté in the South land, Rev. 
Alexander Mage has taken up the work and preaches 
in the French tongue. Rev. Thomas A. G. Coté, 
whose funeral was held last Sunday, was one of the 
finest specimens of French character coming to 
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New England from Canada, and the church mourns 
him as its founder and father with a great fondness. 

The coming of four new pastors within a few 
months gave Dr. and Mrs. Martin, with the officers 
of Kirk Street Church, an opportunity to extend 
rare courtesy in a characteristic way. These pas- 
tors, including Rev. B. A. Willmott of First Church, 
with their wives, were brought together at the hos- 
pitable manse on Pawtucket Street for an evening’s 
delightful fraternity and mutual acquaintance with 
all the Congregational pastors of the city. 

A surprise quite in keeping with the enterprise of 
the First Trinitarian Church came this week io the 
announcement of a vote to purchase $40,000 worth 
of adjoining property for future needs. These peo- 
ple get up betimes in the morning, both figuratively 
and literally; for three barge loads of their Sabbath 
school young people on May Day morning rose at 
half past four to take a May ride a few miles into 
the country and returned to the vestry for break- 
fast at seven thirty, in time to do their days’ work. 

BE. V. B. 





The rumored attempt of Presbyterians to 
establish a college in Colorado with a capital 
of only $500,000 leads the Springfield Repub- 
lican to remark that ‘‘of the founding of 
colleges we have had altogether too much’’; 
and it hopes that men of sense will be found 
to defeat the scheme. 








MAINE’s LAKES AND PONDS ALMOST FREE 
FROM Ick.— Fishing season now on in earnest. 
May 5 the ice left Grand Lake! At the first 
movement, an army of sportsmen congregated 
about the shores, waiting to try their luck at Wal- 
tonian Sport; while a week before on April 25, 
Lake Maranacook announced her opening. As 
early as April 18 the ice had cleared in the big 
bay of Sebago Lake, and early salmon fishing com- 
menced at Sandy Beach at the mouth of the Songo 
River. Indications point to an early departure in 
the Rangeleys; and Moosehead sportsmen are echo- 
ing the song, “ Not yet, but soon.”” In New Hamp- 
shire, Sunapee and Winnepesaukee have been fur- 
nishing gala sport for almost a month, and the 
numerous trout brooks and streams throughout 
New England are being whipped and whipped 
again by enthusiastic sportsmen. The séason has 
commenced; the big catches will be heralded with 
the advent of a little warmer weather, when the 
sport will be on in full. No fisherman wants to let 
@ year pass by without at least one try at the sport 
of angling. The Boston & Maine Railroad fur- 
nishes the information—how to go; what to do; 
and where to get them, all combined in the “ Fish 
and Game Country,” a beautiful illustrated book- 
let of 60 pages inclosed in a delightfully colored 
‘cover. An accompanying booklet, giving in con- 
densed form the Fish and Game Laws, corrected 
up to date, of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland and Quebec, is also issued by this rail- 
road. These two booklets will be mailed for a two- 
cent stamp to any address by the Boston & Maine, 
Passenger Department, Boston, Mass. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works PASTINGS, MASS. 
OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


JOOP NG-UOUE HY 


CROUPFP 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


Has also been found to be of great reliefin cases of 


Bronchitis, Lumbago 
and Rheumatism. 
W, EDWARDS & SON, 157 Queen Victoria St., London, Enge 


ALL DRUGGISTS, OR 
BE. FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman St., N. Vo 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


May 20, Sunday. The Maniac of Gadara.— 

Mark 5: 1-20. 

This cured demoniac man was more “in his 
right mind ”’ than the people of the city, who 
besought Christ to depart. Jesus sent him 
where he would be of most use, which is the 
highest honor he bestows. No one who is 
doing Christ’s work need fear the absence of 
Christ. If not suffered to go tothe church, we 
may have power in prayer at home. Note the 
self-chosen limits of Christ’s power. He drives 
the demons from control of men, he does not 
assume responsibility as to what they do when 
they have gone out. 

If Thou canst use us in the affairs of Thy 
kingdom send us where Thou wilt. Give us 
faith, diligence and cheerfulness, that our 
witness, wherever Thou hast appointed it, 
may be with power, preparing the way for 
Christ’s own coming to the hearts of men. 


May 21. The Teaching Spirit.—1 Cor. 2: 10-16. 
Our knowledge is but a small beginning. 
What we know of spiritual things we only 
know by spiritual sympathy. And by this 
sympathy we are to be the means of interpre- 
tation and communication—instruments of the 
teaching Spirit in his work with men. Into 
this experience, unknown to the self-centered 
man, how few of us have more than entered. 


May 22. Controversies.—1 Cor. 3: 1-9. 

How small in the perspective of the centu- 
ries, even these great names of Paul, Apollos 
and Cephas, appear beside the name of Christ. 
The lesser devotions breed strife, the greater, 
peace and joyful service. If Paul depended 
upon God for the success of witness and was 
content if only he were glorified, why should 
we be jealous about our right to recognition or 
our credit for success? 


May 23. God’s Temples.—1 Cor. 3: 10-23. 

Fire is the searching, purifying, and so at 
once sifting, destroying and renovating ele- 
ment. Since all our works are to pass through 
this fire, should we be careless with what ma- 
terial we build? Who would wish to be saved, 
with the loss of all that earth’s endeavors had 
brought forth? Christ has no commendation 
on poverty in heaven. 


May 24. The Apostle’s Calling.—1 Cor. 4: 1- 

21. 

Paul had a good conscience, but even he 
must wait to know the real quality of his work. 
He did his best and left results to God. The 
power of the kingdom is the power of the 
Spirit; with which the Church began. 


A FINE MENU 


One That Can Be Used In “Food 
Cure.” 








A man may try all sorts of drugs to help him 
to get well, but, after all, the *‘food cure” is 
the method intended by Nature. 

Any one can prove the eflicacy of the food 
cure by making use of the following breakfast 
each morning for fifteen or twenty days: 

A dish containing not more than four heap- 
ing teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts food, enough 
good, rich cream to go. with it, some raw or 
cooked fruit, not more than two slices of 
entire wheat bread, and not more than one cup 
of Postum Food Coffee, to be sipped, not drank 
hurriedly. Let this suffice for the breakfast. 

Let one meal in the day consist of an abun- 
dance of good meat, potato, and one other 
vegetable. 

This method will quickly prove the value of 
the selection of the right kind of food to re- 
build the body and replace the lost tissue 
which is destroyed every day and must be 
made up, or disease of some sort enters in. 
This is an age of specialists, and the above 
suggestions are given by a specialist in food 
values, dietetics and hygiene. 
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May 25. Purging the Church.—1 Cor. 5: 1-13. 

Christianity grew by its example of moral 
purity in a corrapted world. The sin of this 
brother carried the prevailing sin of the Greek 
cities to a point that shocked even the heathen. 
Discipline was life and death for the Church. 
The evil leaven was already corrupting it, 
There is a time for patience, there is a time for 
instant repudiation. Note that Paul, who 
hates the sin, is mindfal of the sinner. 


May 26. The Evil of Lawsuits.—1 Cor. 6: 1-11. 

Beware of a litigious spirit! The same dis- 
putatiousness which made parties in the 
Church, made suits at law before heathen 
judges in which the quarrels of Christians 
brought shame upon the name of Jesus. The 
principle laid down is that brethren should 
settle their disagreements among themselves. 
In case of a dispute with an unbeliever, either 
the law of yielding for Christ’s sake to injus- 
tice would apply, or the civil judge would be 
the only possible referee—as when Paul him- 
self appealed to Cesar. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 11 

The leader was Mrs. Chauncey J. Hawkins 
of Jamaica Plain. A letter was read from 
Dr. Woodhull of Foochow, China, in which 
she says there is not room enough in the 
mission compound, so the plan now is to 
purchase another place for woman’s work. 
With hospital, hospital home, woman’s school, 
kindergarten and residences, there must be 
room to expand. 

Miss Washburn gave an account of the 
meeting of Andover and Woburn Branch at 
Methuen, May 10. Miss Calder reported the 
annual meeting of New Haven Branch, May 8, 
when the tide of gratitude rose very high, 
because the branch has during the year raised 
$16,000, the amount asked of them by the 
Woman’s Board. 

The prospective program for the semi-an- 
nual meeting of the Woman’s Board, to be 
held in Campello, Brockton, Tuesday, May 
22, promises a most interesting day. Educa- 
tional work in different fields will be repre- 
sented. Addresses will be given by Miss 
Jenkins of the American College for Girls, 
Constantinople, Turkey; by Miss Huntington 
of the Girls’ Department of Euphrates Col- 
lege, Harpoot, Turkey; by Miss Mathews of 
Guadalajara, Mexico, and by Sefiorita Marcial 
of the International Institute for Girls in 
Spain. There will also be an address by Rev. 
Walter T. Currie of Chisamba, West Africa. 
Glimpses of work here and there will also be 
given by the secretaries. 





Christian News from Every where 


Messrs. Torrey and Alexander have begun 
evangelistic services in Atlanta. 

English Wesleyans now outnumber any 
other kind of Nonconformists. The latest 
census shows, in all grades of membership, 
639,230 persons. Even in Scotland, the cita- 
del of Presbyterianism, it is gaining slowly 
as the result of the splendid ‘‘ missions” es- 
tablished in Glasgow and Edinburgh. The 
number of candidates for the ministry is very 
large— 234 in all. 

The Established Church of Scotland has 
gained 6,216 in membership during the past 
year and increased its donations nearly $60,- 
000. It has an aggressive section much intent 
on social Christianity and humanitarian re- 
form, chief of whom among the laity is the 
Master of Polwartb, and he has been urging 
before the presbyteries the desirability of the 
Church establishing farm colonies as the Sal- 
vation Army has done with such success. 





W. Robertson Nicoll, who has known many 
distinguished men, says that the late Richard 
Garnett of the British Museum was probably 
the finest gentleman he has ever met. 
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The Prizes of Life 


The world’s rewards 
are for its workers, 

Sometimes a man or 
woman inherits afortune. 
More often than not it 
is like a lottery ticket, 
that makes either a fool 
or a loafer of the one 
who draws it. 

You can make more 
money representing THE 
Lapis’ Home Journazt and 
Tue Satrurpay Evenine 
Posr in your community 
than many men you 
know make who are in 
business for themselves. 
Commissions, bonuses 
and prizes do this. 


While selling our periodicals is 
an earnest, serious pursuit, it is light 
and agreeable work which leaves 
you physical freedom and mental 
freshness to devote to your personal 
advancement or healthy amusement. 
We want you to have both. 

We can ‘‘show you’’ if you 
‘¢ want to be shown.’’ 


Tue Curtis Pustisnuinc Company 


2854-E Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Shirt-Waists 


SUMMER 


styies, $1.00 


We are now showing 
our new styles in ready- 
made shirt-waists, and 
are offering a line of 
the prettiest and most 
fashionable waists at 
unheard-of prices. 

Our waists are made 
of Lawns, Batistes and 
Net, handsomely em- 
broidered and trimmed. 


No. 103. This beau- 
tiful model of a lingerie 
waist is made of white | 
Persian lawn with a 
front yoke of Tom/| 
Thumb tucks, deco- 
rated with medallions 
and outlined with Val 7 
lace Vandykes; collar § 








mitaine cuffs and collar 
correspond; button ¥ 
back. Sizes 32 to 44 | 
bust measure. Price 

1.00; postage 15 cts. 
z, state bust 
e refund 


In orderin 
measure. 


No. 103 NN. 
your money if ¥°% THIS WAIST, $1.00. 


are not sat 


bat have other styles, ranging in price from $1.00 to 
$5.00, illustrated in our new Summer Shirt- Waist Sup- 
slemeut—amnt free on request. 


Write for it today. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 








Mail Orders Only. No Agts.or Branches. Est. 18 yrs. 
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From Berkshire Hilltops 


The chronicles of Berkshire will record that Rev. 
Elbert S. Porter was pastor at Stockbridge from 
1902 till 1906, when he “ entered into the joy of his 
Lord.” Mr. Porter has carried out the best tradi- 
tions of this historic church, as scholar, preacher, 
pastor, citizen. He felt fatigued by the extra work 
of the winter and went South for rest through 
March, returning with the seeds of typhoid in him 
and dying April 19. The whole county is saddened, 
a church is leaderless, and many homes are truly 
bereft besides the one of which he was the very life. 

He was wit, scholar, saint, reformer and gentle- 
man all in one, and of such splendid physique that 
his death at forty-nine came at the height of his 
usefulness. Infectious with jollity, none ever 
doubted his intense seriousness. Always happy, 
he possessed a fine sense of dignity. He had great 
administrative ability, and built up the Stockbridge 
Church in all ways. Prominently identified with 
county interests, he will be widely missed. Dr. 
Pierce of Brockton, an intimate friend, conducted 
the impressive burial services, and his fine eulogy 
was supplemented by ministers from the county. 

The death of Mr. Porter comes when many Berk- 
shire churches are pastorless. South Church, Pitts- 
field, after enjoying twenty years of faithful minis- 
try under Rev. I. C. Smart, has been pastorless 
some months. Lee, Sheffield and Stockbridge are 
as sheep having no shepherd. Great Barrington 
has called Mr. Oscar E. Maurer, a Yale divinity 
student, but he is not yet on the ground. Here are 
five of the strongest churches in southern Berkshire 
simultaneously without ministers, and during a 
quarter of a century I have never known anything 
like it. Add to this the coming of new ministers to 
Interlaken and Sandisfield, and it will be seen how 
general and sweeping have been the pastoral 
changes hereabouts. 

Rev. Henry W. Smith, who has been supplying at 
Lee since Dr. Rowland’s death, now leaves that 
church, having commended himself highly to the 
village as a man of scholarship and consecration. 
Rev. F. E. Bolster, now leaving Sheffield, goes with 
the regrets of all, a splendid type of Christian gen- 
tleman. The new minister of Great Barrington will 
be a valuable acquisition to the Berkshire ministry, 
an earnest, scholarly and sociable man. One by 
one the vacancies will be filled, but those who have 
gone from us wil! carry the Berkshire spirit and 
will ever be gratefully and affectionately remem- 
bered. 

In the northern part of the county the churches 
rejoice in material and spiritual prosperity. North 
Adams, Rev. T. E. Busfield, D. D., has rid itself 
of heavy financial encumbrances and has been 
strengthened by many accessions. Adams, Rev. J. 
Spencer Voorhees, is flourishing, with Sucday school 
at over 450 and Endeavor Society past the 100 mark. 
Dalton, Dr. G. W. Andrews, has just chosen the 
same minister for the twenty-third or twenty-fourth 
time, and no “settled’’ minister in the county or 
state is more rooted and grounded in the affections 
of his people. Pastor Laird finished a score of 
happy and fruitful years at Hinsdale some time ago. 

The report of Pittsfield First, Rev. W. V. W. 
Davis, D. D., is before me, and its recommendation 
to hire an assistant pastor shows the magnitude 
and the prosperity of the work in this old parish, 
one of the strongest and most famous in the state. 
The sixtieth anniversary of the Second Church, 
Pittsfield, Rev. T. Nelson Baker, was celebrated 
May 6. Pastor Gregg of the Memorial Church, 
Pittsfield, has been actively engaged this winter 
and spring in securing the passage of legislation in 
our General Court providing for the establishment 
of “Children’s Courts” throughout this common- 
wealth. 

Space would fail me to tell of our many hill-town 
or feebler churches; of the ordination of C. M. 
Bryant April 19, at White Oaks, where he has faith- 
fully ministered for three years; of our beloved 
county minister-at-large, Rev. S. P. Cook, who su- 
pervises the work in neglected districts; of Evangel- 
ist Anderson who travels throughout this county 
and Franklin as the “door” opens, of faithful pas- 
tors who in remote places tirelessly, cheerfully, 
effectively toil on slender stipends, and of our evan- 
gelistic tent campaign for the coming summer. This 
last will keep till another letter. R. De W. M. 





It is of small consequence how long you 
live. The significant fact is how much you 
live.—Out West. 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Relieves Headache 


caused by summer heat, overwork, nervous dis- 
orders or impai ed digestion. Relieves quickly. 











Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; 
made from various kinds of wood; sound proof and 
air tight; easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old buildings. 
Used in over 5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. 
Mention Zhe Congregationalist for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 5 West 29th Street, New York 





























The Great 
Central Railway System 
of America 


Operating more than 12,000 miles of railway 
east of Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati 
Comprising the 


New York Central & Hudson River Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Lake Erie & Western 


Big Four Route Indiana, Illinois & lowa 
Michigan Central Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling 
Boston & Albany New York & Ottawa 


and Rutland Railroads 


For a copy of “America’s Summer Resorts,” which is No. 3 of the New York Central Lines’ * Four 
Track Series,”’ containing a map of the territory from Denver to New York, Boston, Montrea! and 
Bar Harbor inclusive, send a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager General Advertising 
Department, Room 141A, Grand Central Station, New York. 


Cc. F. DALY, W. J. LYNCH, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
New York Chicago 
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ST. PAUL 


me DD @ | 


MINNEAPOLIS 





North-Western Line from Chicago 
= daily, June Ist to Sept. 30th, return 
limit Oct. 31st. 


$1 3°0 Special low rate Chicago to St. Paul 


$1 g°° Round-trip tickets on sale via The 








and Minneapolis and return, daily 
May 28th to 31st, inclusive, account 
General Federation of Women’sClubs. Return 
limit June 9th. 








Correspondingly low rates from all points. 


SPLENDID TRAINS 


Four fast through trains in each direction daily 
via The North-Western Line. 


Double Track—Block Signals 
The Best of Everything 


Send 4 cents in stamps for handsome book- 
let describing the famous electric lighted 
NORTH-WESTERN LIMITED. 
All Agents sell tickets via this line. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passgr. Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 
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A Great Pioneer 
(Y. P. 8. C. BE. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic May 27—June 2. John Williams and 
Missions to the South Seas. Ps. 97: 1-12. 


Who he was and what he did. John Wil- 
liams was born June 27, 1796, in Tottenham, 
Eng., and when fourteen was apprenticed to 
an ironmonger in London. The allurements 
of the city led him away from the early Chris- 
tian training of hismother. One Sanday even- 
ing he was standing on a street corner when 
the wife of his employer invited him to go 
with her tochurch. He refused, she persisted, 
and finally he went to Whitefield Tabernacle. 
The sermon, from the text, ‘‘ What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul? ’’ changed his whole life. 

After studying for two years he was or- 
dained with eight others (one of them Robert 
Moffat), and Nov. 17, 1816, under the appoint- 
ment of the London Missionary Society, sailed 
with his girl bride for the South Seas and 
a year later landed at Eimeo, one of the So- 
ciety Islands. He learned the difficult lan- 
guage quickly and preached among three dif- 
ferent groups, the Society, the Hervey and 
the Samoan Islands. Being a skilled work- 
man he was able to instruct the natives in the 
arts of civilization which they readily adopted 
as also a simple code of law superseding their 
former cruel and barbaric customs. After 
seventeen years of work among the islands 
he returned to England where he wrote his 
Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea Is- 
lands, had the Raratongan New Testament 
printed and raised money for a missionary 
ship and a college at Tahiti for the education 
of native teachers. Upon his return after a 
few months at Upolu, and a tour of the other 
islands, he started on his “‘ great voyage,” as 
he called it, to the New Hebrides, in regard to 
which he expected much. On landing at Erro- 
manga, Nov. 20, 1839, he was killed by the 
natives, and only a few of his bones recovered 
from the cannibals. 





An all-round missionary and a many-sided 
Christian. It pays us to review the career of 
one of the noblest missionaries, if for no other 
reason than to realize afresh the ability of the 
men who early in the last century threw them- 
selves into the missionary propaganda. Some- 
times we think of them as pious and nothing 
more, but they were also men of action, of 
constructive statesmanship, of vision and ver- 
satility. Williams, for example, anticipated 
in a certain sense, the modern social settle- 
ment. How successful and diplomatic he was 
in his efforts to establish new laws and cus- 
toms, not laying down an elaborate theoretical 
framework, but adapting himself to the status 








TRANSFORMATIONS 


Curious Results When Coffee 
Drinking is Abandoned. 


It is almost as hard for an old coffee toper to 
quit the use of coffee as it is for a whisky 
or tobacco fiend to break off, except that the 
coffee user can quit coffee and take up Postum 
Food Coffee without any feeling of a loss of 
the morning beverage, for when Postum is 
well boiled and served with cream, it is really 
better in point of flavor than most of the coffee 
served nowadays, and to the taste of the con- 
noisseur it is like the flavor of fine Java. 

A great transformation takes place in the 
body within ten days or two weeks after coffee 
is left off and Postum Food Coffee used, for the 
reason that the poison to the nerves has been 
discontinued and in its place is taken a liquid 
that contains the most powerful elements of 





‘nourishment. 


It is easy to make this test and prove these 
statements by changing from coffee to Postum 
Food Coffee. 

‘* There’s a reason.” 
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of men just emerging from barbarism. He 
was a diplomat as well asa preacher. He de- 
spised no agency whereby he might not only 
convert individual souls, but establish the 
Christian religion as an institution and a 
force in the life of the community. He wasa 
big “‘ human ” and that means of course that 
he was a great Christian and fed his soul con- 
stantly on the sources of spiritual power. He 
surrendered all his ambitions to Christ and 
yearned passionately to make men know the 
righteousness and power of the Christian life. 





What it all means to us. Williams founda 
new field and spent upon it all his Christian 
enthusiasm. It was one of the most difficult 
enterprises known to history, but the strength 
and intensity of his Christian purpose enabled 
him to surmount many obstacles. Each one 
of us has a field of Christian service. To 
some it is an old familiar field, to others a new 
and untried one. Is our Christianity propa- 
gating itself within the field that belongs p23cu- 
liarly to us? Has it force and determination 
enough to overcome difficulties? Does it shrink 
from self-sacrifice or is it ready for‘any cross? 
If the story of this man, dying a cruel death 
at the early age of forty-three, shall make us 
want to be the same kind of Christian he was, 
our study ef his character will not have been 
in vain. 





The Real Church Supper 


The caricature in your paper March 31 ofa 
church supper by A. M. R., I read with in- 


terest, and so I have said “the real church | 


supper.” 

In having suppers in the meeting-house 
Henry Ward Beecher was a pioneer. In 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, they put a cook- 
stove in their kitchen, and certain people 
thought this was a terrible heresy. What was 
such a terrible thing then is the usual thing 
now. 

Our church has a real supper ten times 
yearly. It is not condacted for the sole pur- 
pose of making money, but for fellowship, 
developing the social life of church mem- 
bers and interesting the young people. Our 
church supper does not interfere with our 
benevolences, our evangelistic work, our Sun- 
day school, our Sunday services or our mid- 
week devotions. Some attend the prayer 
meetings who do not come to the church sup- 
pers, but I have never noticed that all the 
piety of a church was in the prayer meeting. 
The midweek service is a good element of 
chureh life, but there are other excellent 
factors of church administration. 

We hold about 300 services in our church 
annually; included in this number are our 
ten suppers. It is clear that there are other 
services beside the bean, cold meat and oyster 
devotions. If a church had no other services 
except suppers, it would be appropriate to call 
that affair a hotel or eating-house. 

Years ago the prayer meeting was about all 
there was in the church from Sunday to Sun- 
day. That program has gone, never to return. 
The wise pastor will do all in his power to 
cultivate the whole man. While we soj urn 
here in the body the eating propensity will 
continue with considerable frequency. It may 
be as righteous to eat together as to pray 
together, in fact, friends will remain in loving 
devotion quite as long if they do both. I have 
seen the time when I would rather eat than 
pray and I was pious, too, but hungry. 

There may be exceptions in suppers, but as 
a rule the real church supper helps the spir- 
itual life of every church. May the Lord 
continue to bless our eating together. 

ALBERT F, NEWTON. 

North Leominster, Mass. 





W. Robertson Nicoll thinks that our na- 
tional problem is to produce men who have 
the best characteristics of Jonathan Edwards 
and Benjamin Franklin blended. 
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FOR 


Careful Investors 5 % 





Your funds safely invested, with risks eliminated, upon 
best class of New York and Suburban Real Estate 
and earning 5% yearly. Our business established 
over I3 years, conducted under supervision of New 
York Banking Department. 
subject to your control—available when desired and 


Your money always 


earnings reckoned for each day. Our business appeals 
to thoughtful investors who de- 
sire their Savings placed where 
they will be free from speculation. 
Assets $1,750,000. Write for par- 
ticulars. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 

12 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 

















A Strong Shield 


for the Widow and the Fatherless 


2 





> STRENGTH OF [ 
| GIBRALTAR ' 


It may be your 


widow and your father- 
less little ones who will 
some day need to be 
Shielded from the cruel 
attacks of poverty, want 
and suffering. Join hands 
NOW with 


The Prudential 


and provide a shield for 
your family against their 
time of need—as impreg- 
nable as the Rock of 
Gibraltar. 





State Age and Amount of Life Insur 
ance Desired. Full Information will 
be Promptly Given. Prudential Pre- 
miums are Fixed—Not Subject to 
Increase. Prudential Policies have 
Paid-up Values and other Important 
Benefits. Learn by writing to the 
Home Office, Dept. 59 , how small the 
cost of Life Insurance and how Easily 
Carried. 











The Prudential Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company 
by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 


Home Office: 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 














After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast exe 
perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansee 
will net you six per cent and there is no better security 
on earth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS &@ COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 
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Action as to Tri-Unity 


The ministers and delegates of the Congrega- 
tional churches of the State of Illinois assembled 
in Oak Park desire to express their gratitude to 
God for the spirit of Christian union which has 
found expression in the conference recently held 
at Dayton, O., between the representatives of the 
United Brethren, the Methodist Protestants and 
the Congregationalists. 

First, we rejoice in the evidence of substantial 
agreement in fundamental Christian belief as 
fittingly voiced in the symbol known as the Dayton 
Creed. 

Second, that we rejoice in the unanimous and 
enthusiastic affirmation by the Dayton conference 
of the autonomy of the local church as the funda- 
mental principle of the polity of the proposed 
united Church. 

Third, that in the construction and articulation 
of the ecclesiastical polity which may be necessary 
to give organic form to the union, nothing should 
be introduced inconsistent with this fundamental 
principle. 

Fourth, with this feature of the Church’s autonomy 
and fellowship safeguarded, we express our cordial 
approval of the principle of union, and are agree- 
able to any practical arrangements which may pro- 
mote the work of the kingdom of God and the 
spiritual union of the members of Christ. 

And, finally, that we appoint a committee of five 
on union to prepare a plan of polity to be submitted 
to this association next year, and to submit the plan 
to the National Council, and that it be empowered 
to send its statement to the committee on polity of 
the Union Conference; and that the members of 
this committee shall be made a part of the state 
delegation to the next Union Conference. 


State Meetings 


Indiana 


The association met with Temple Church, Marion, 
May 1-3. Dr. F. E. Dewhurst, pastor of the Uni- 
versity Chureh, Chicago, preached the sermon. 
The association enjoyed and profited by the ad- 
dresses of Rey. L. P. Broad and Mrs. H. 8S. Caswell- 
Broad. Miss Emerson brought a live message from 
the work in South Africa. 

And then the association heard with delight two 
great speeches from Puddefoot—the Puddefoot. 
Staid ministers and laymen demonstrated that they 
still had much life in them. All laughed, some 
threw up their arms and everybody forgot for a 


time to be calm and dignified. But the speaker | 


touched the imaginations of his hearers and caused 
them to see home missionary work as with their 
own eyes. Lack of knowledge means niggardly 
giving. Let W. G. Puddefoot keep on disseminat- 
ing knowledge about our home mission work and 
gifts will increase. 

Factors in Modern Intellectual Movements was 
a prominent topic. A half-dozen able papers and 
addresses were given upon it. One session was 
devoted to Chureh Affiliation Movements. Rep- 
resentatives from the United Brethren and Metho- 
dist Protestant Churches were heard. 

The registrar’s reports were full of interest. In- 
corporation of the State Association was recom- 
mended and referred to a committee for final action. 

At the meeting of the Indiana Home Missionary 
Society a commendable increase over last year’s 
receipts was shown. Dr. J. H. Crum was elected 
president to succeed Rev. C. W. Choate, who retires 
after several years’ service. A joint meeting was 
held of the Indiana Branch of:the W. B. M. I. and 
the W. H. M. U. Reports were encouraging and 
addresses stimulating. 

Rey. H. H. Wentworth of Terre Haute was elected 
moderator. He considers himself the official repre- 
sentative of the churches in the state for the com- 
ing year, and the churches feel that they are worth- 
ily represented. oO. L. K. 


Prof. Franklin H. Giddings of Columbia 
University, the well-known sociologist, is to 
be the first incumbent of the chair of civili- 
zation in the same university, which founda- 
tion has a $150,000 endowment. 
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EH AORN ROAR A eR 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RY. ATLANTIC S.S. SERVICE 


¢4 DAYS ONLY |. 


Tee 2. EMPRESS of BRITAIN 
ROME Works edge gy 1907. $1 57 & Steams of IRELAND 
) . a 9 
Te cieien: “lon SOOe samen tenn ane, And i Fest- Class Ships from Quebec Weekly. 
Kev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown K., Mass. BOSTON OFFICE, 90% Wane eee a 
RES 2 RRS RRR: & ame SS 


DAHLIAS. 100 finest new and _ selected varieties. 
Dozen our selection, 75c. e flow- 


ering Gladioli, mixed colors, 25c. postpaid. Catalog free. 
Adams Supply Co., Lowell, Mass. 











912 Miles of Steel Rails and 
Stone Ballast 


“Pennsylvania 
Special” 


Nine hundred and twelve miles of 100.1b. steel track doubled the entire 
distance, trebled for much of it, and quadrupled for several hundred miles, 
ballasted from the banks of the Hudson to the shores of Lake Michigan with 
the hardest stone ballast, is the highway of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 
It is the longest stretch of stone-ballasted railroad in the world. It is safe 
and clean, and it is the speedway of THE PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL. 


Lv. New York............855 P. M. A cet Cit 2: 2.45 P. M. 
Ar: Chicago. .......<.2.< 855 A. M, AXONGW YORE «055 6.05058 9.45 A. M. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO OVER NIGHT 


J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD 
Pass. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 




















The main highway of travel from Boston to all points in the Maritime 
Provinces is via Yarmouth. Nova Scotia. Daily service from Long 

oe State Street) (except Saturday) in effect 
about July 1, the magnificent steamers ‘‘ Prince 
George,”’ ‘ Ab Arthur,”’and ‘‘ Boston ’’ in com- 
mission. Meantime, sailings Tuesday and Friday at 
2 P.M. For all information, rates, folders, tours, 
etc., particularly illustrated booklets‘“*‘SummerHomes 
in Nova Scotia’’ and ‘‘ Vacation Days in Nova 
Scotia,’’ write to 

J. F. MASTERS, New England Supt., 

Long Wharf, Boston, Mass, 

F. H. ARMSTRONG, G.P.A., 

Kentville, Nova Scotia. 























33 Years — Direct 


Our vehicles and harness have been 
sold direct from our factory to user for a 
third of a cer ys We ship for examin- 
: ation and ¢ roval and guarantee safe 
aN delivery. You are out nothing if not sate 
istied as to style, quality and price, 











e . We are the largest manufacturers 
in the worid 





selling to the consumer exclusively. We 
make 200 styles of Vehicles, 65 styles 
of Harness. Send for large free catalog. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., 
ELKHART, IND. 





No. 331. 

Canopy Top Surrey No. 10. 
 Sanate Collar and Hame Har- 
Price comp!l+te, $14.60. As 
WG 0d as sells from 8. to &. more, 


Price com- 
plete, 865.50. As good as sells for 


#25. more. 

















ayne's Tonic Vermifuge 


gives rosy cheeks and active health to pale, sickly children! 
And it is good for their. elders, too. 
Ask your druggist for it. 


‘ 
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Commencement Dates 


We print herewith the Commencement dates of col- 
leges and universities more or less closely related toour 
constituency. Any suitabie additions will be welcomed. 


Almbherst, Amherst, Mass., June 27 
Bates, Lewiston, Me., June 28 
Beloit, Beloit, Wis., June 20 
Boston University, Boston, Mass., June 6 
Bowdoin, Brunswick, Me., June 28 
Brown, Providence, R. I., June 20 
Bryn Mawr, Bryn Mawr, Pa., June 7 
Carleton, Northfield, Minn., June 6 


June 21 
June 27 
June 13 


Clark University, Worcester, Mass., 
Colby, Waterviile, Me , 
Colorado, Colorado Springs, Col., 


Columbia University, New York, N. Y., June 13 
Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H., June 27 
Doane, Crete, Neb., June 27 
Fairmount, Wichita, Kan., June 6 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., June 13 
George Washington Univ., Washington, D.C., June 6 
Hamilton, Clinton, N. Y., June 28 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., June 27 
Howard University, Washington, D. C., June 1 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., June 20 
Iowa University, lowa City, Io., June 13 
John Stetson University, De Land, Fla., May 28 
Knox, Galesburg, Ill., June 14 
Lake Forest, Lake Forest, Ill., June 20 
Marietta, Marietta, O., June 13 
Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor, Mich., June 21 
Mt. Holyoke, South Hadley, Mass., June 20 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., June 21 
Ohio University, Athens, O., June 21 
Olivet, Olivet, Mich., June 20 
Piedmont, Demorest, Ga., May 23 
Pomona, Claremont, Cal., June 20 
Princeton, Princeton, N. J., June 13 
Ripon, Ripon, Wis , June 13 
Roanoke, Salem, Va, June 13 
Rollins, Winter Park, Fla., May 31 
Rutgers, New Brunswick, N. J., June 20 
Simmons, Boston, Mass., June 13 
Smith, Northampton, Mass., June 19 
Straight University, New Orleans, La., June 13 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., June 13 
Talladega, Talladega, Ala., June 5 
Tillotson, Austin, Texas, May 30 
Tufts College, Tufts College, Mass., June 20 
Tuskegee, Tuskegee, Ala., May 24 
Vassar, Poughkeepsie, N. Y , June 13 
Virginia, University of, Charlottsville, Va, June 13 
Washburn, Topeka, Kan, June 6 
Wellesley, Wellesley, Mass , June 26 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Ct., June 27 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O., June 14 
Worcester Polytechnic, Worcester, Mass., June 14 
Yale, New Haven, Ct., June 27 
Yankton, Yankton, S. D., June 13 





Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MBETING, Pilgrim Hall, May 21s 
10.30 A.M. Rev. A. T. Kempton will lecture on Hia- 
watha, with pictures of the Ojibway dramatic pro- 
duction of the poem. Collaction. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, semi-annual meeting, 
South a , Campello, Brockton, Mass., May 22, 10 
A.M., 

LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE On International Arbitra- 
tion, May 30-June 1. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 A. M., every Friday. 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30 P.M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions and changes should be sent promptly. 


South Dakota, Redfield, May 22 
New Hampshire, Exeter May 22-24 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, May 22-24 
Oklahoma, Kingfisher, May 24-27 
Rhode Island, Providence, May 29 
Vermont, Woodstock, June 12-14 | 








Marriages 


~The The charge for marriage notices 1s twenty- five cents. 


sag hla i Sag In Baltimore, Md., April 25, at the 
New St. James Hotel, by Rev. Ray mona C. Drisko of 
Milroy, Pa., Mr. Archie Corydon Hoff and Helen Maria, 
only child of Orem and Luna (Field) Newcomb, both 


of Baltimore. 
Deaths 


The c: e for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BAYLEY-—In Snohomish, Wn., May ‘ at the home of her 
son, Rev. D. S. bayley, Julia M., wife of Rev. Frank T. 
Bayley, pastor of Plymouth © ongregational Church, 
Denver, Col. 

SOUTHWORTH~—In South Woodbury, Vt., Rev. Francis 
Southworth, aged 58 yrs, 

















BEAUTIFUL SKIN 
Soft White Hands and Luxuriant Hair 
Produced by Cuticura Soap, 

The World’s Favorite, 
Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure 
For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dan- 
druff, and the stopping of falling bair, for softening, 
whitening and soothing red, rough and sore hands, 
for baby rashes, itchings and chafings, for annoying 
irritations and ulcerative weaknesses, and many 
sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily suggest 
themselves to women, especially mothers, as well 
as for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and nurs- 
ery, Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are of 
inestimable value. 
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GOING ABROAD ? 




















Latest Addition to the Cruising Fleet of the Hamburg-American Line 


The specially equipped magnificent twin-screw 
S.S.OCEANA, 8,000 TONS, 17 Knots Speed, which will sail 


From NEW YORK JUNE 23, 1906 


For SCOTLAND, ICELAND, 
SPITZBERGEN and NORWAY 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


The Itinerary includes: Cuxhaven to Leith (Edinburgh), stay 39 hours. Kirkwall 
(Orkney Islands), 4 hours. Thorshayn (Faroe Islands), 5 hours. Reykjavik, 21 hours. 
Sneefells-Jokull, Staalbierg Isafjord, 4 hours. Evjafjord, Akreyri, 5 hours. 
Advent Bay (Spitzbergen), 14 hours. Bell Sound, 8 hours. North Cape, 6 hours. 
Hammerfest, 4 hours. Tromsoe, 21 hours. Digermulen, 9 hours. Maraak, 
6 hours. Gudvangen, 12 hours. Bergen, 35 hours. Cuxhaven, and thence to 
Hamburg. ‘Total distance, 4,960 miles. 

Duration of Trip . Cost, including 

Terminating at Hamburg 36 DAYS all expenses. . $265 upward 


Special arrangement may be made with the Company for return passage 

} 4 - }é 
Jrom Europe; also to join the cruise at Hamburg or Edinburgh, if you are 
already booked to sail for Europe by an earlier steamer or by another line. 


Eleven other similar cruises, varying in duration, cost and direction, by the superb steamers 
BLUCHER, PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE and METEOR, starting from Hamburg during 
June, July and August. 


Send for program giving further particulars to 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
Offices, 35-37 Broadway, New York 


PHIL Ae PHIA, 1229 Walnut St. CHICAGO, 159 Randolph St. 
ST. LOUIS, gor Olive St. 


BOSTON, go State St. 




























What You See 
From This Car— 


While whirling through wonderful country of the West, toward 


California 


is surely worth the trouble of packing and the price of 
the ticket. 


he Overland Limited 


ofthe Union Pacific— 
Southern Pacific 


daily from Chicago is a first- 
class rolling hotel from end to 
end. Electrically lighted and 
ventilated—-all the latest books 
and papers—News of the World 
bulletined twice daily, and in 
extras when warranted. 

For booklets and all informa- 
tion address 




























E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Omaha, Neb. 
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| “Silver Plate That Wears” | 


Just Published 


A One-Volume Edition of 


An Illustrated Commentary 
on the Four Gospels 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 


Bound in maroon cloth, side stamp- 
ing, 814 inches by 6 inches, 726 pages. 


Price $2.00 net 


Formerly published in three volumes 


viniradte PATTERN at $4.50. 


The Pilgrim Press 


Beauty Quality » 
BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


The ‘‘Vintage’’ is one of the most popular 
patterns that ever bore the trade- — 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


This brand of silver- r silver-plate is the gradual geve ‘lopment of nearly sixty years’ 
experience—Rogers Bros. being established in 18 

Rie re are imitations of our patterns, as well eathe trade mark. S¢ »e fees you 
procure the genuine, 80 1d by le ading de alers. Write us for catalogue 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Merwen, Conn. dnte rnational Silver Co., Successor). 
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BOSTONS FASTEST GROWING DEPT STORE 
WASHINGTON STREET THROUGH TO WINTER STREET 


* GRAND OPENING 


and Celebration of 


GILCHRIST Co.’S 
NEW CORNER STORE 


This week marks the formal opening of our New Corner Store — another step forward 
in the mercantile life of Boston—a new era in retailing and a new betterment to public 
service. The store, a new addition to our present headquarters, with a grand entrance on 
the corner of Washington and Winter Streets, we believe is the most beautiful in Boston. 

No other locality in Greater Boston has one-third of the Transit lines converging to it, 
being a direct center to Surface, Elevated and Subway cars as well as to both North and 
South Stations. 

We believe everybody who is interested in Boston or in commercial progress will be 
proud of it—not because it is ours, but because of what it means: the progressive spirit of 
Boston commercial life; intelligent endeavor to attain:completeness in convenience and 
comfort for the people. 

‘*Welcome”’ is written over our doors. We ask you to come and see the results of 
our efforts made possible by your patronage which gives this great and growing city a store 
typical of all the best ideas in modern retailing. 


We Respectfully Request That You Consider This 
A Personal Invitation to be Present 
































